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BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM.” 


NOT MYSELF. 


F not myself, then, who was I? 

Justso. Whowas1l? That’s the question. 
Perhaps, friendly reader, if I take you into my 
confidence, you will help me to see the matter 
in a clearer light, for 1 am just now in much 
obscurity. 

“T was not myseif” at the time. My friends 
said so, and I said so. It was my—and their— 
only apology and excuse. 

“Mr. Jones is prudent and clear-headed, and 


never would have done it if he had been him- , 


self”? Every one assented to this, and I ac- 
cepted the declaration as true. 

But how came it that I was not myself? 
Had I been to a “Circle” or “Seance?” No; 
for I have no fancy for the sounds of footfalls 
on the boundaries of another world. My busi- 
ness for the present is with embodied, and not 
with a vagrant crew of disembodied spirits. 
Was I suffering from temporary insanity? No 
one, so far as I know, ever hinted such a thing. 

Let me tell you the whole story. I think it 
will interest you. 

I am, or was, a merchant. For years my 
business, under prudent management, had grovn 
steadily, until the house over which I presided 
was known as one of the most prominent in the 
city. There are two pivots in every mercan- 
tile business on which success or failure rests— 
buying and selling. Ifthe buyer of an estab- 
lishment thoroughly understands his role, and 
the salesmen theirs, success, in ordinary cireum- 
stances, is almost sure ; but if either be seriously 
at fault, ruin is quite as certain, 

I was, and always had been, the buyer in our 
house. To this part of the business I gave 
careful and systematic attention, keeping my- 
self posted in regard to stocks of leading goods 


in market, and the prospect of advancing or 
receding rates, To-day I would buy freely, 
when others hesitated, because I was better in- 
formed, or had, from long observation and ex- 
perience, a kind of intuition as to the future of 
prices; but to-morrow found me cautious on a 
different line of goods, and I touched them 
lightly while others bought heavily. The re- 
sult nearly always proved my skill or pre- 
science. 

There was no guess-work in all this. I was 
educated to it; and when I went to auetion, or 
examined the importer’s samples, I knew to a 
fraction what the article offered for sale was 
worth in the market—whether stocks in first 
hands were large or small, and how much it 
would be prudent to buy. 

During a period of ten years, in which 
scarcely a day passed that I did not go to aue- 
tion, or visit the sample-room or store of some 
manufacturer, commission merchant or im- 
porter, no serious mistake in buying was made. 
In consequence, we were never caught with a 
large stock of anything, on a falling market, 
but often got signal advantages when prices 
went up. 

But something came over me about three 
years ago, and every now and then I would 
make a slight mistake that annoyed me exceed- 
ingly, for I had grown proud of my skill and 
reputation as a buyer. 

The first time this occurred, the mistake was 


2"so palpable that I made no attempt to excuse it. 


The case of goods I bought fell six cents a yard 


‘ on the very next day. Every clerk in the store 


knew there would be a fall, and so did I. And 
yet, when the case was put up, I bid it off in 
my usual confident tone—the error flashing on 
me when it was too late for repair. 
“TY don’t understand this,” I said to myself, 
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greatly annoyed by the incident. “ What could ‘ 
have possessed me? Theblunder hasnoexcuse.” 

And yet, strange to say, within a month I 
committed a worse blunder. Now, if I had | 
fallen into habits of intemperance, the thing 
would have been plain, But this was not the § 
“case. I am temperate in all things, in drink- 
ing as in eating. I don’t mean that I am what 
is called a teetotaler, for I consider myself a 
rational being, and so put myself under the 
government of reason, and not in bonds. I take | 
a glass of wine, or ale, or brandy whenever I 
think I need it, and expect to continue doing \ 
so until I find that it does me harm, which is 
not yet. I can stop whenever I please. 

Well, as I was saying, within a month I com- 
mitted a worse blunder; stocking our shelves 


with a line of goods that fell twenty per cent in ( 


the market before the end of a fortnight. I was 
annoyed, bewildered, confounded. 

“ What has come over me! Am I losing my 
senses?” So I talked to myself. “There isn’t 
a buyer of six months’ experience that wouldn’t 
have known better.” 

I put as good a face on the matter as possi- 
ble, and resolved never to be “ caught napping 
again.” Naturally, I was sensitive about the 
mistakes committed, and the remotest allusion 
to them annoyed me. 

One of my partners, whose faith in my judg- 
ment these lapses had disturbed, ventured, now 
and then, a word of caution, especially when I > 
was about going to some large sale. I was 
never able to repress my irritation at this; and ) 
we had sharp words, now and then, in conse- 
quence. 

A great sale of goods, in our line, had been 
advertised in New York; the invoices cover- 
ing, in the aggregate, nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars. 

“Buy cautiously,” said the partner whose 
faith in my judgment had been impaired. 

“Hadn’t you better go yourself?” I an- 
swered testily. 

He looked at me with troubled eyes, but 
made no response, 

I went over to New York in the evening 
train, in company with several merchants on 
the same errand with myself. They talked up 


” 


heavy sale would have on prices, and the pro- 

bable future of the market. Opinions differed. 

Some held that prices would advance, and | 
some that they would recede. I listened and 5 
said but little, as was my habit; but carefully ° 
weighing all the pros and cons, and considering ( 
all the reasons urged on both sides. 
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When I reached New York, my mind was 
made up to buy with great caution. It: was 
barely possible that one or two leading capi- 
talists in the trade might purchase heavily on 
speculation, and hold for an advance; in that 
case, other buyers would make a good thing of 
it. But if the large stock went into several 
hands, each taking pretty freely, some, more 
eager to sell than the rest, might press the 
market, and cause a serious decline in prices, 

I saw all this clearly, and resolved to pur- 
chase only to the extent of supplying our im- 
mediate wants. But, during the evening, this 
purpose was disturbed, and a different view 
adopted. 

“Come to my room,” said a well-known mer- 
chant who had been with me in the cars. Jt 
was after supper. “Two or three friends are to 
drop in for a talk over a bottle of wine about 
to-morrow’s sale.” 

I went with him to his room. In a short 
time two merchants from my own city, and 
one resident in New York, joined us. Wine 
and cigars were ordered, and we spent two or 
three hours together, drinking, smoking and 
talking about the sale. JI have never been 


able to recall the data and reasonings by which 
I passed to the conclusion that my role on the 
next day was to be that of a heavy, instead ofa 


light buyer; but when I went to bed that 
night, such was my fixed purpose. I lay awake 
for a long time, pleasing my fancy with golden 
results that were sure to come from to-morrow’s 
business. I counted the profits of our house by 
tens of thousands of dollars. Thought ran riot 
over the gains I would not fail to secure. 

In thinking back to that night, I have always 
felt that I was not my real self—that in some 
way, the perception or reasoning of another 
mind was superinduced upon my own—that all 
my experience, clear judgment, and prudence 
were lost for a period, and that my mental 
powers were operated by some volition foreign 
to my own. 

I was not myself. That is certain. I was 
not fully myself on the next morning. On ris- 
ing, my head ached in a dull way, and my 
brain was slightly confused. It was not so 
clear to me that I was to make the fortune of 
our house by bidding off at the coming sale to 
the tune of fifty or a hundred thonsand dollars. 
The wet blanket of doubt chilled my night’s 
enthusiasm. 

But a glass of brandy and water, followed by 
coflee and breakfast, cleared my head, gave life 
to my puise, and tension to my nerves. I met 
my friend of the evening before, and we spent 
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an hour previous to the sale in talking up the 
business of the day, and then, after emptying a 
bottle or two of wine, repaired to the auction 
rooms, which we found crowded with mer- 
chants from all parts of the country. 

I was in a state of confidence and exhilara- 
tion—never had a clearer head, so it seemed, 
nor saw my way more distinctly. Terms were 
announced, and the sale began. Bidding was 
cautious at first, and a few lots were struck 
down at figures so low that I remember feeling 
disturbed as well as surprised. But the impres- 
sion faded off ina moment. On the next lot I 
bid at the figure last obtained. Some one ad- 
vanced, and I went higher promptly. The 
goods were mine, no one going above me. 

“Do you take the whole lot—forty cases?” 
asked the auctioneer. 

“The whole,” I answered in a confident way 
that caused many to turn and look at me. 

The sale went on, growing more spirited as 
it progressed, new bidders venturing in with 
every successive lot. I forgot everything but 
my purpose to buy heavily, and make the for- 
tune of our house. <A single idea possessed 
me, and that was the certain great advance in 
the price of the goods now being sold. I was 
as sure of this as of my existence, and felt a 
kind of contempt for the timid buyers, who, 
with the opportunity of a hundred cases, took 
only five or ten. 

At two o’clock, I left the heated auction 
rooms with flushed face and throbbing temples. 
As the fresh air struck upon me with its grate- 
ful coolness, I seemed to pass into a new world 
of thought and perception, I was myself 
again—my clear-headed self, poised amid my 
own business experiences and convictions, 

What a shiver ran down to my heart as the 
fact that I had just bid over sixty thousand dol- 
lars on a single line of goods looked me darkly 
in the face. 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed, standing still 
and catching my breath, for I seemed, for the 
instant, as if in a vacuum. “Impossible! 
That would be ruin !” 

And it was ruin! On the day after the sale, 
the goods I had bought for a rise fell twenty per 
cent, and steadily declined day after day, until 
they were fifty per cent below the figures I paid. 

Stunned and bewildered by the peril in 
which my blind recklessness had plunged our 
house, we failed to do the only wise thing that 
was left for us, and that was to sell at once, and 
accept the inevitable loss of twelve thousand 
dollars. But none of us had the courage to 
look that disaster fairly in the face. 
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“The market will surely rally,” we said. 
But it did not rally. We struggled with our 
fate, resorting to all kinds of expedients to 
keep our ship afloat—plunging, buffeting, gasp- 
ing amid the waves, until in storm and dark- 
ness the goodly vessel was stranded. 

We saved little from the wreck. My part- 
ners gathered what to them remained, and 
started on a new business venture, leaving me 
out. 

Yes. I was left out—out in the cold, where I 
have been shivering ever since. 

I was not myself when I bid so blindly. 
That my partners said—that our business 
friends, who pitied us, said—and that I said 
emphatically. 

But, if not myself, who was I? You see, 
reader, I am back to where I started. Ever 
since the memorable day when I went to that 
auction room and acted the blind, over-confi- 
dent, reckless speculator, instead of the cool, 
experienced, cautious business man that I am 
and was, I have puzzled my brain over this 
question. Can evil spirits, who love to do us 
harm, get, through some strange process un- 
known to us, a temporary possession of our 
mental machinery, and drive it to our hurt or 
ruin? I have thought so sometimes. What 
happened to me, I have seen happen to others 
at various times in my life. One of the 
shrewdest and most wary buyers I ever knew, 
lost, suddenly, as I did, on a single occasion, 
his clearness of judgment, and involved his 
house in a heavy loss. “I don’t know what 
came over me,” he said when I asked him 
about it. “Somehow, I was not myself on 
that day.” He looked puzzled and worried 
when he said this. 

A thought comes flashing across the darkness 
of my mind as I write, and startles me! Can 
it bring the solution? Let me ponder. My 
brain did not have its normal coolness and 
steadiness on that night at the hotel, when we 
discussed the coming sale. Why? Let me 
not deceive myself. Why? Was it the fatigue 
of riding in the cars? No! I was used to 
that, and not fatigued. Thesupper? Of course 
not. The wine? 

I have walked the floor, since writing the 
last sentence, in much agitation, and now sit 
down in a calmer state and with a clearer brain. 
I am afraid it was the wine! My judgment 
was clear when I went, on the night before the 
sale, to the room of my business friend, and 
clouded when I left it. And yet it seemed 
clear. That is strange. It was an erroneous 
judgment, and false in the light of my own true 
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intelligence, and yet it looked fair to me that 


night. Perception was inverted. How? Why? ¢ 


I was not my own real self. 

On the next morning, this false judgment 
was in a wavering state. 
the night previous were not so clear. I had 
disturbing doubts and troublesome question- 
ings. I was by no means so confident that an 


advance in the market was to follow this large ° 


sale. What dispersed these doubts? What re- 


stored my confidence? 


after, breakfast ? 
normal state of the brain, the result of unnatu- 
ral stimulus, through which I became, as it 
were, another, and not myself—acting the part 
of a blind and foolish speculator, instead of the 
wise and prudent merchant that in my real self 
I was? 

How is it? I am startled and shocked at 
such a view of the case. Strange, that this old 
saw should just now intrude itself—“ When the 
wine is in the wit is out!” Whatever was in 
with me, surely the wit was out! There is no 
gainsaying that. And J, too, am out—out in 
the cold, and all for what?—a glass or two of 
brandy and a bottle of wine? 

You have the whole story, reader. 
think it was the wine? 


Do you 


RE ET 


DRINKING SONG. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
RINK, friends, drink deep—the noon is high— 
Drink, and forget your care; 
The sultry summer’s suns are nigh: 
Drink, and your strength repair. 
The deer that from the hunter flies, 
The warrior red with slaughter, 
The camel ‘neath the tropic skies, 
Quaff deep the crystal water. 


Our father Sun the example gives, 
Our mother Earth also; 

He drinks, exhaling, o’er the cloud, 
She, thirsting, drinks below. 

Pledge high, pledge low, the friend you love, 
To absent wife or daughter, 

To blooming maid who rules your heart, 
Drink deep—but only water! 


THERE are three things which can in no 
wise be used for good—malice, envy and folly; 
and there are three things that can by no 
means be employed for evil—humility, con- 
tentment and liberality. 


The convictions of § 


Was it the nerve-quiet- > 
ing brandy before, and the exhilarating wine | 
Did they give back that ab- | 
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IMPORTANCE OF VENTILATION, 
Hegre lungs are made to breathe cold as well 

as warm air, indeed, air of any tempera- 
ture, from zero to 100° Fahr., just as the face 
is made to bear exposure to the external atmos- 
phere. If they required protection (which 
they do not), how could they be protected? 
Domestic animals that live out in the open air 
winter and summer, are freer from colds than 
those that live constantly in warm stables; and 
men who are much exposed, and constantly 
breathe air at a low temperature, are less liable 
to colds and influenza than those who live con- 
stantly in warm rooms. Keeping a stable warm 
is the surest way for horses to suffer from con- 
stant colds. Dr. J. H. Bennett, in an article on 
the “Treatment of Consumption,” mentions 
two facts that aptly illustrate the evils of de- 
fective ventilation. Some years ago he was 
riding in the highlands of Scotland with a lo- 
cal proprietor, when they came upon a village 
of well-built stone houses with slated roofs, 
which strongly contrasted with the miserable 
hovels generally met with. The proprietor 
had acted for the best in erecting these good, 
weather-proof houses for his tenants, but they 
had proved more unhealthy than the miserable 
dwellings which their occupants previously in- 
habited. Fever and other diseases had been 
rife among them. On examination, Dr. Ben- 
nett found that the windows were fastened, and 
never opened; and he had no doubt that their 
comparative unhealthiness was owing to their 
being quite weather-tight, In the miserable 
hovels they previously inhabited, if the rain of 
heaven came in, so did the pure air. The other 
fact is narrated by Professor Hind, in a recent 
work on Labrador. Consumption appears to 
be all but unknown to the natives living wild 
in the fastnesses of this desolate region, in 
tents made of spruce branches imperfectly lined 
with skins, and more or less exposed on all 
sides to the external air, although they are ex- 
posed to famine and every species of hardship. 
But when these same natives come down to the 
St. Lawrence to take a part in the fisheries, oc- 
cupy well-built houses, and, being well paid, 
live in comparative luxury, most of them in 
the course of a year or two become consumptive 
and die miserably. The development of the 
disease, under these circumstances, is the result 
of their living in close houses in a vitiated at- 
mosphere. 

—otgzoo—— 


“LEARN to control your temper now, chil- 
dren, or by and by it will control you.” 





MY BROTHER’S WIFE. 


BY ELLA LATROBE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Y brother’s wife never believed that it is 
M the duty of women to fret and pine, and 
worry—attempting impossibilities, and chafing 
themselves out of the world in the attempt. Had 
she been such a woman, she never would have 
reached the fashionable climax for a fashion- 
able story—that is to say, marriage. The most 
that I could have done for her would have been 
to write her epitaph. Now, instead, I have to 
write a note in answer to hers “sincerely.” It 
has just come into my hands by that bright 
little Mercury, her first-born. My sister-in- 
law is my sister-in-love. I am asked to tea 
with her this evening—and I am going. 

And, meanwhile, [ will jot down what I re- 
member about her, in the days when I began to 
suspect that she would sweep into our family 
circle, and bear away my brother as her captive. 
Nobody but a sister can tell what a sad thing 
in prospect is a brother’s marriage, whatever 
pleasant aspects it may wear to those whose 
home is not invaded by it. Yet I have no 
cause to complain; I have rather reason to re- 
joice. So do we often have when the things we 
most dread happen. 

It is refreshing, in this monotonous world, to 
meet an original. Miss Jane Rush was an 
original, and even marriage has not effaced the 
peculiar features which make her character her 
own. When you see some people once, you 
haveseen them all through; they never change, § 
and never rise above their monotonous dead ) 
level. Hear them once, and you can predict ; 
what they will say under any circumstances. ) 
There is nothing of them, and they are soon ? 
read. I recollect that the young men were ‘ 
dreadfully afraid of Miss Rush in her teens. > 
She was full of life, and careless as a bird. No 
Lydia Languish airs for her! Young men who } 
set up for gentle swains and soft admirers she ? 
despised as heartily as her happy temper would ‘ 
permit her to despise anything. And oh! but > 
she could impale them upon her bodkin like so ‘ 
many flies, and hold them up to flutter for her 
own amusement, and a spectacle to all inclined 
in like manner to offend. 

Her mind seemed always made up—other 
people arrive at conclusions. She dashed at ‘ 

¢ 


them, and beyond them, and met the ulterior 


consequences of her decisions before anybody 
else in her place would have reached the 
opinions preliminary. Herself strong, she 
adored strength. When she sat down at the 
piano, the keys felt her fingers; for the music 
she chose was that which has vigor and sparkle 
in it; yet she was not insensible to true senti- 
ment. Let her try a plaintive air, and she 
floated over the keys like a zephyr, but you 
could discern the power in her quiet touch which 
told you that she could swell to a hurricane. 

Precise people are safe; therefore they are 
preferred by the timid and cautious. Miss 
Rush was not precise, but she had an innate 
sense of propriety which is better than any con- 
ventional code of rules and customs. Strong 
common sense and true charity taught her the 
exact meaning of politeness. She cared no 
more for Mrs. Grundy than she did for the 
director of ceremonies in the court of one of the 
defunct Pharaohs. Impulsive people make 
mistakes; of course, Miss Rush did; but it is 
better to make mistakes than to make noth- 
ing. They said she might have done better 
when she married my brother. She does not 
think so; nor do I; nor does he. Perhaps 
some of the persons who did think so thought 
better of themselves than she did of them, 
for she was a universal favorite. Nothing 
stagnated where she was, and no dull hours 
or moments could be felt when she was in the 
company. Most women subside after matri- 
mony, and are humdrum; she never did. Pat- 
tern wives have quiet children; indolent ones 
have peevish infants. Her boy is neither quiet 
nor peevish. No noise is forbidden in her 
house, provided it is a cheerful noise. She is 
not always reproving, and of course, when she 
speaks, is heeded. She learned, of her own ex- 
perience, what the good old parson said most 
children need—namely, “a little judicious 
neglect.” 

But I was to tell you how the marriage came 
about. Miss Rush and I were friends from the 
day when first we met. She belonged to that 
hard-worked class of individuals called school- 
teachers. One day she called at our house, and 
while she waited for me to come down, she 
robbed the centre-table and all the tables in 
the room. And this is the way she did it: 

(131) 
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she would go through a book like a breeze, 
catching everything that was worth pomeibinn- ¢ 
ing; while the mere verbiage made no more 
impression on her mind, or even on her eyes, 
than so much blank paper. It isa rare faculty, 
that of being able to cull the contents of a 
volume—worth more to the possessor than the 
possession of a library, while it costs nothing. 
The same quickness and aptness served Miss 
Rush wonderfully as a teacher. She kept all 
her little dolts in the school wide awake, I can 
tell you! 

She felt at home in our house. She always 
felt at home in any place where she knew that 


she had a right to be; and she took good care | 


to be found in no other. She was busy with a 
book, and did not listen for footsteps, as she 
knew that when I came in I should neither 
make ceremony nor look for it. So brother 
Jack advanced to the half-open door, and, him- 
self unperceived, feasted his eyes upon what 
he poetically called “a vision of beauty.” He 
came to the door like a shadow, and so de- 
parted. 

Miss Rush said “ Nonsense!” when I re- 
peated to her Jack’s enraptured exclamation. 
But she blushed, nevertheless, for it was a long 
time afterwards, full six weeks, before I told 
her. The malady was apparent by that time 
in both their cases, and the infection deep- 
seated. It is deeper now, with a letter on so 
changed. For infection, read affection. 

My brother had just returned from military 
service. He was unknown to Miss Rush, and 
had not even heard of her. He had grown 
up among our young ladies heart-whole, to 
be brought down at the first glance, nay, with- 
out a glance, by Miss Rush, for she did not so 
much as look up at him. Her eyes were cer- 
tainly masked batteries, She did not look up, 
because she did not know he was there. And 
if she had known it would have been all the 
same. For she was glencing through a fash- 
ionable novel, as she told me afterwards, won- 
dering to see how how little meaning could be 
diluted through three hundred pages, and even 
that little meaning stolen! 

Jack admired her from that moment. Of 
course, he found no difficulty in making her 
acquaintance, for I aided and abetted him with 
‘no apprehension of what was to come of it. A 
few days afterwards my brother asked me if I 
would like to attend a concert. I was gratified 
at the invitation. “Then,” said he, “step 
round, and ask Miss Rush to go with us.” I 
made no objection, but thought—“ Why not ask 
her yourself?” 
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And do you know that it was not till they had 
been married « month, my sister-in-law said to 
me—“ Ella, do you remember that concert ?” 
“What!” said I, “when Jack made a cat's 
paw of me?” 
“Pretty pussy,” said she, striking my hand, 

“all velvet, and no claws. Jack did not do 
any suchthing. He called upon me, all blushes 

and awkwardness, and ‘would I do him the 
honor? and all that sort of talk. ‘There’s no 
honor in it,’ said I, ‘and no disgrace. I should 
like to hear the music; and if you will ask 
your sister, and she will ask me, you shall go 

with us, and carry our fans in your hand, and 
our opera-glasses in_your rT. oxg 

“So you got me that treat,” I said. 

“Yes, and a good many more. I have no 

taste for flirtations. I did not know whether 
this then gallant, now tera; of mine, wished 
to make a sensation for one evening, in a small 
way, or to flirt for a week or for a month. My 
mind was made up at once. I would hear the 
concert, and I would not be play ed off upon 
the public for any young man’s small vanity, 
At last, one day, when we three were going out 
together, he said— Shall I never see you 
alone?’ ” 

‘««'You see me alone now, 

“¢Butit is only for a minute. 
here directly, and then : 

“Well, said I, ‘look sharp and make the 
most of your time. A great deal may be done 
in aminute, much may be seen, and more said?’ 
} Then in the most woful manner he began— 
‘Miss Rush!’ The latch turned, you entered, 
and you and I were deep in talk in a second.” 

“Do you think I was blind?” said I. “ You 
looked like a couple of geese.” 

“ He walked tothe window and drummed onthe 
pane. It was a very improper tattoo he drum- 
med, as he has since confessed. Oh, how I did 
wish I could have been outside to see his pro- 
voked face! Yet, when he turned round, and 
we were ready to move, he was all smiles, and 
humbly suffered you take his arm, and me to 


’? T answered. 
Sister will be 


‘put you between us.” 


“And more than once you served him so!” 


said I, laughing. 

“Indeed, I did! To tell you the right honest 
truth, I liked him from the first, and was de- 
termined there should be no nonsense. He 
should either make a serious matter of it, or 
none at all. I hate flirtations.” 

“So you said before.” 

“So many girls trifie away their lives! I 
never meant matrimony till then, and I didn’t 
mean it then, till sure of my swain.” 
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But Iam engaged out to tea, and must lay was with it every conceivable convenience and 
aside my pen, for want of punctuality has few { appliance which modern ingenuity has de- 


excuses in my sister’s house, and least of all 
would the plea be tolerated that I had broken 
my appointment in the occupation of writing 
about my hostess. 


CHAPTER II. 

I made my visit, and a right pleasant one it 
was. Every day I am better satisfied with my 
brother’s choice, though people were in the 
habit of calling her one of the “strong-minded.” 
Why should a strong mind be more an objec- 
tion in a woman than ina man? Given com- 
mon sense, purity, innate and true delicacy, 
charitable and tolerant feelings, and I do not 
care for the theoretical opinions of any woman, 
maid, wife or widow, no matter if she has the 
energy of character which the Laura Matildas 
among women condemn, and which men of no 
force of character fear. 

“You have not seen your brother’s last pres- 
ent to his wife,” she said tome. “ He brought 
it home one night last week—it was my birth- 
day; I had forgotten it, but he had not—the 
most beautiful pair of opal ear-drops.” 

Of course, I was all impatience to see them, 
though I could not but think that a man be- 
ginning life with a family, and not much over- 
plus of this world’s goods, might have found a 
better use for his money. 

“Come,” she said, and I followed her up- 
stairs to the room which serves for sewing- 
room, nursery, and place for siestas. It was 
comfortable as possible, books and work lying 
about, but not in disorder; her own crayons, 
water colors, and eve1 some nice essays at oil, 
all her own, upon the walls; photographs in 
dainty frames—everything as home-like as if 
this little apartment were the heart of the 
house, as it was. Master Bertie, the little Mer- 
cury before mentioned, was engaged in the 
erection of a whole block of houses in the 
middle of the floor, and Noah’s ark had found 
an Ararat on an ottoman. 

But my eye was attracted by a complete and 
perfect sewing machine, the only article in the 
room which I had not seen before. She sat 
down and showed me all its points—that it 
could do everything but talk; “and some sew- 
ing machines, you know,” she said, laughing, 
“talk too much.” I could not admire it 
enough. 

“While we are looking at new things,” she 
said, “now come this way.” She led me down 
stairs to the kitchen, where stood, in the new- 
est of newness, a perfect cooking range. There 


vised. 

“Certainly, the most impenetrable Bridget 
could not go wrong with such tools,” I said, as 
we returned to the parlor. 

“ Any Bridget who cannot learn, or who will 
not, or who maltreats my pet kitchen compan- 
ion, will be dismissed forthwith. It will be 
only a treat to me to cook, myself, with such 
facilities.” 

“That is an advantage,” said I. “But you 
have forgotten to show me your ear-drops,” I 
added, with an uncomfortable feeling. If Jack’s 
wife taxed him this way, both for all modern 
improvements and for opal ear-drops besides, I 
was afraid his financiering capacities would be 
put to a severe test. 

“Oh, no!” she said, laughing. “You have 
seen the ear-drops, as I can tell you, now we 
are out of the way of Bridget’s ears. One of 
them is in the sewing-room, and the other in 
the kitchen. I told your tiresome brother, if 
he would bring home presents, to bring some- 
thing worth while. So, at my dictation, and 
aided by my advice in the selection, he ex- 
changed my opals for a jewel of a sewing ma- 
chine and a jewel of arange. The last is just 
put into its brick and mortar setting.” 

“But how do you manage Jack? He's as 
opinionated as a mule.” 

“To his sister, perhaps. There is nothing 
easier to his wife than to lead him. I admired 
the opals as beyond admiration beautiful. And 
so they were. I told him that I had already 
enjoyed all the pleasure they could give me, in 
the kindness which had preserted them. Then I 
said, ‘If you love me, Jack, you can double 
my happiness! and all the rest was as easy, 
not as lying, as Hamlet hath it, but as—kiss- 
ing.” 

“Yet endearments may be false 

“Oh! prithee, don’t be sentimental! My 
kisses are straightforward, and mean some- 
thing.” 

“T should think so, when they can convert 
opal ear-drops into sewing machines and 
kitchen ranges.” 

“Oh! that’s but a small part of what they 
can do. Do you know our Jack is growing 
proud—of his wife, he says.” 

I thought he might well be, but said nothing. 

“So last week he pretended that this carpet 
is not good enough for me—me, a school-mis- 
tress promoted to the charge of one baby of 
her own, instead of half a hundred of other 
people’s, He said nothing of himself, of course, 
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He is a plain, unpretending individual, and 
would be quite content with matting, or a rag car- 
pet, or anything, ornothing. I tried to dissuade 
him, but this time it was of no use. He was 
bent on the carpet, and resolved upon its price— 
quite an extravagant sum. He purried all my 
arguments, At last I did prevail upon him to 
give me the money, and let me have my own 
untrammelled choice.” 

“ And you have bought it?” 

“You shall see. I delighted him by an- 
nouncing that I should ask you round this 
evening to have the first look at the new pur- 
chase.” 

Oh, rare brother’s wife! If there were more 
of your kind, aiming to be agreeable and con- 
siderate to all the husband’s connections, what 
a pleasant world would be the world of married 
people! 

In due time Jack made his appearance. I 
thought somehow there was a little of the air 
of propitiation in her welcome. Perhaps she 
is afraid he will not like the carpet, or perhaps 
she has dared to pay less for it than he gave 
her. The child, who had come down with the 
twilight, disdaining all others, took immediate 
possession of his father. He was not clamor- 
ous, or restless, but happy enough, to stand at 
his father’s knee, and look up into his face as 
an oracle. 

And I was as happy as the child—more so. 
I like Jack; I like his wife; I like comfort. 
And here seemed to me to be collected all that 
heart could wish. Nothing was wanting. There 
was nothing superfluous—not even of that ten- 
derness which makes outsiders sometimes think, 
if they do not say it, “Something too much of 
this.” No fuss—no parade—no “ why is this?” 
or “where is that?’ Everything seemed to 
come precisely and evenly in its place, and 
moved like clock-work. I thought, “Sister-in- 
law of mine, and sister-in-love, you might be 
more attractive to strangers, but you could not 
be more dear to your own, and that is the bet- 
ter of the two. Your drilling as a methodical 
school-teacher, and as an earnest and steady, 
but not fidgety worker, has fitted you for the 
place you fill, or for any other. You are not, 
perhaps, a genius, but you are clever. You are 
not aiming at great things, but you make each 
day of your life prepare your way for the 
duties, and even for the unexpected events of 
the next.” 

Thus, as I mused, answering Jack’s common- 
places without interrupting my train of thought, 
the preparations for tea went on, and we were 
soon seated, as pleasant a quartette as sipped 


) 
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the cheerful beverage anywhere in the United 
States. 

After tea, sister sat down at the piano—her 
own old music-lesson-giving piano—and Jack 
and his son treated me to a pas des deuz, which 
they themselves enjoyed as much as any of us, 
Jack says, as his wife can sing and accompany 
herself on the piano, he is sure she might dance 
and do the same if she would try. But she 
won’t do that, for she never does anything that 
she knows she cannot do. 

“Come, my boy,” said the father, at length, 
“we must stop now. We must learn to stop 
some time. And mother will not let us dance 
on her new carpet when that is put down; but 
perhaps she will move her piano up to the 
nursery and let us dance there.” 

“Don’t you believe that,” said she, taking 
her boy by the hand. “There is one instru- 
ment already in that room, and that is enough. 
And mother’s piano must stand here, to show 
that there is no room in the house that cannot 
be used. Bid father and aunt good-night.” 

And so he did, like a little gentleman, and 
withdrew in the same style of quiet politeness, 

“T do intend,” said Jack, after they were 
gone—“T do intend to put that piano up-stairs, 
and have a more modern one in this room.” 

“Do you?” said I, And I thought, “ You 
will do no such thing if I know my wise sister- 
in-law.” 

In a few moments she returned, and Jack 
said—“ Come, Jane, you have not told us a 
word about the carpet ; and you asked sister to 
come round and see it. Have you selected the 
pattern ?” 

“Yes. You know you assured me that you 
are perfectly and entirely confident that you 
don’t want the money for anything else.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Jack, a little im- 
patiently. , 

“And that I must be sure and invest the 
whole sum ?” 

“Yes, indeed. Nothing could be done for less.” 

“Well, I have done so. I have invested all 
you gave me, and I have brought it home.” 

“ Brought it? Sent it, you mean, my dear. 
You ladies force the shopkeepers to send home 
a lace collar—much more a roll of carpet!” 

Jane’s hand was busy in the folds of her 
dress while this conversation was going on. 
She is an old-fashionod thing, and don’t believe 
in carrying a purse in the hand for thieves te 
snatch. 

“ What are you groping after?” her husband 
asked. “Have you a sample or pattern of the 
carpet in your pocket ?” 
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“ No—the whole thing.” 


“The whole bill, you mean,” said Jack, as ‘ 


he took a paper from her hand, “Eh!— 
what’s this?” he asked, his countenance falling 
as he read it. It was a certificate of deposit in 
their boy’s name, the interest to be compounded 


till Bertie should come cf age. “But, my ( 


dear iy 


“Now, no ‘buts,’” she said. “You know 


you told me you could spare this money. I § 
( taps, and ‘upsets’ it to a head, while he gripes 
be very glad of his little fortune when it falls ‘ 


can’t spare my cosey parlor. And our boy will 


in; perhaps after we are both in our graves.” 
“But if he should die——” 


“Tt shall pay for his last bed—if there are ‘ 


no younger ones to take his place; and if there 
are younger ones, they must be provided for, 


too. And we shall like this room better than ) 
a fashionably upholstered place, with every- ( 
thing in it but comfort—vulgar in its look of ‘ 


yesterday, and with the price of each article 
sticking to the varnish. So, husband dear, you 


see what you have done in marrying a patient, , 


plodding, calculating school-ma’am !” 


Jack looked at me. He saw that whatever | 
influence I should exert would be against him, ¢ 


for my face was radiant with satisfaction. 

“You are always right,” he said to his wife 
at last, a little glumly. 

“Always obstinate,” she retorted—“ and you 
will have to suffer the consequences.” 

“And he will escape very well,” said I, “if 
the consequences are no worse than they have 
been so far.” 

“That’s a fact,” said Jack; and his wile drew 
forward her little work-table, and I produced 
my knitting. We had a very pleasant even- 
ing, with lots of talk not interesting to the 
general public. 

As Jack left me at my door, he said—“ Ella, 
I will have that carpet yet.” 

“Not yet,” I answered, laughing. 


9 6 
HOW PINS ARE MADE. 
CORRESPONDENT of the New York 


Post thus describes pin-making : 


orp 


dexterity of the human hand. <A small ma- 
chine, about the height and size of a ladies’ 
sewing machine, only stronger, stands before 
you. On the back side a light beit descends 
from the Jong shaft at the ceiling, that drives 
all the machines, ranged in rows on the floor. 
On the left side of our machine hangs, on a peg, 
VOL. XxxIV.—10 


he pin machine is one of the closest ap- 
proaches that mechanics have made to the 2 
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a small reel of wire, that has been straightened 
by running through a compound system of small 
rollers. 

“This wire descends, and the end of it enters 
the machine. This is the food consumed by 
this snappish, voracious little dwarf. He pulls 
it in, and bites it off by inches, incessantly, one 
hundred and forty bites to a minute. Just as 
he seizes each bite, a saucy little hammer, with 
a concave face, hits the end of the wire three 


it in a counter-sunk hole between his teeth. 

With an outward thrust of his tongue he then 

lays the pin sideways in a little groove across 

the rim of a small wheel that slowly revolves 
’ just under his nose. By the external pressure 
of astationary hoop, these pins roll in their 
place, as they are carried under two series of 
small files, three in each. These files grow finer 
towards the end of the series. They lie at a 
slight inclination on the points of the pins, and, 
by a series of cams, levers and springs, are 
made to play like ‘lightning’ Thus the pins 
are pointed and dropped in a little shower into 
a box. Twenty-eight pounds of pins is a day’s 
work for one of these jerking little automa- 
tons. Forty machines on this floor make 
five hundred and sixty pounds of pins daily. 
These are then polished. Two very intelli- 
gent machines reject every crooked pin, even 
the slightest irregularity of form being de- 
tected. 

“ Another automaton assorts half a dozen 
lengths in as many different boxes, all at once 
and unerringly, when a careless operator has 
mixed the contents of boxes from various ma- 
chines. Lastly, a perfect genius of a machine 
hangs the pin by the head, in an inclined plat- 
form, through as many ‘slots’ as there are pins 
in a row on the papers. These slots converge 
into the exact space, spanning the length of a 
row. Under them runs the strip of pin paper. 
A hand-like part of the machine catches one 
pin from each of the slots as it falls, and by one 
movement sticks them all through two corru- 
gated ridges in the paper, from which they are 
to be picked by taper fingers in boudoirs, 
and all sorts of human fingers, in all sorts 
of human circumstances. Thus you have its 
genesis: , 

“<«Tall and slender, straight and thin, 
Pretty, little, useful pin.’” 


——00 ${00——_ 


Some ministers are forever hammering out 
doctrines; making ploughs with which they do 
no work after they are made. 








THE GRAHAMS AND THE ARMSTRONGS. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR, 


CHAPTER XXV. 

HE winter that followed confined Lucy, for 

the most part, to her father’s sick-chamber. 
One day towards the close of November, he 
fell, in going down-stairs, and the jar so af- 
fected the nerves of motion on his paralytic side, 
that they refused almost entirely to do their 
office. His mind did not suffer from the shock, 
but grew clearer, more resigned, and more tran- 
quil. Lotty, too proud and selfish to enter into 
the doing of anything useful, and feeling not 
only rebuked by Lucy’s untiring devotion of 
herself to her father and Ella, but unhappy a 
home, managed to intrude, meanly, among cer- 
tain old acquaintances in New York, and spent 
a greater part of her time there; thus getting 
into company and sharing in some of the dis- 
sipations and gayeties of city life. So Lucy, 
Ella and their father made up, with a single 


domestic, their household, except at the brief ( 


periods when Lotty felt it necessary to return. 

As the winter waned, it became evident to 
Lucy that her father’s natural life was waning 
also; but, as that life burned feebler and fee- 
bler, a higher and truer life sent forth its kind- 
ling rays, and diffused light, warmth, and the 
beauty of a regenerating spirit around him. 

Mrs. Armstrong and her son came often to 
see Lucy. The changein Mrs, Armstrong was 
about as great as shown by James; not so much 
in face and form as in expression and manner ; 
something of refinement had veiled the old, 
rough exterior. You saw a true-thinking and 
a right-feeling woman. There had been self- 
conquests, the putting off of disorderly forms of 
life, and the assumption of orderly forms. Mind 
had come forth from the narrow, ill-conditioned 
chamber in which it had lain imprisoned for 
years, and was walking abroad in the open 
field, and amid the beauty of nature. It was 
seeing, comprehending, and enjoying in Arca- 
dian regions, whose very existence was un- 
dreamed of before. 

At least once every week, during this winter, 
the husband of Mrs, Armstrong came to Brook- 
lyn, in order to give any service needed and in 
his power to render. The change in him was 
quite’ as noticeable as in his wife and son. Right 
thoughts had entered into his mind through the 
medium of good books, and these had lifted 
him out of the low, sensual desires in which he 

(136) 


> hope and confidence. 
) day of his awakening to a right sense of duty, 


) this winter. 
, became so helpless that he required assistance 


had indulged, and found a troubled kind of 
enjoyment for many years, up into expanses 
where sight took a nobler range, and the soul 
was able to comprehend some of its great capa- 
cities, and something of its high destiny. He 
read, reflected, and toiled on diligently at his 
work, feeling more and more peaceful in mind 
as the years went by, and the fruit of his new 
life became visible in the progressive changes 
around him. Of James, he was growing 
prouder every day. For him, he did not, as 


is the case with so many parents, look away, 


fearful and trembling, into the future, but in 
Diligently, since the 


had he sought to hold his child away from all 
evil influences, and to fill his mind with just 
views of life. A book, or novel on social phi- 
losophy, addressed to his class, had fallen into 
his hands, and this gave him such clearly stated 
precepts for his own government and the gov- 
ernment of his boy, that he was at no loss how 
to conduct bimself, or how to act towards James, 


’ A good and orderly example is, of all things, 


the father’s strongest argument with his child; 
and this had its full force in the home of Matty 
Armstrong. 

Much good service did Lucy receive from 
every member of the Armstrong family during 
Towards its close, Mr. Graham 


whenever he moved from his chair, or the bed; 
while the strength of Lucy was beginning to 
give way under the confinement she suflered, 
Lotty spent the greater part of her time in 
New York; and when at home, gave no aid in 
the work of ministering to her father. Since 
about Christmas, James, at the suggestion of 
his parents, had spent Saturday night, all of 
Suaday and Sunday night, at Mr. Graham’s, in 
order to assist Lucy with her father. During 


\ these weekly periods of attendance, he remained 


nearly all the time in Mr. Graham’s room, and 


; would not suffer Lucy to lift and support him 


as she was required to do when there was no 
one to take her place. But for these periods 
of rest and a recovery of strength thus afforded, 


2 the burdens laid upon her shoulders would 
; have been greater than she could have borne, 
) She must have fallen at the post of duty. 


“You are late, James,” said Mr. Adgate, 
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' , ? 
drawing out his watch. Itwas after ten o’clock _ 


one Monday morning towards the close of 
March. 

“T know it, sir,” replied the boy ; “but-——” 

He hesitated, a slight color came into his 
unusually pale, weary looking face, and his 
eyes fell to the floor. The true reason he was 
about offering would not, he felt, sound very 
well, and this was why he held it back from 
utterance. 

“ But what, James ?” 

Mr. Adgate regarded him earnestly, and with 
a slight contraction of brow. There was some- 
thing a little questionable in the boy’s appear- 
ance. 

“T overslept myself.” 

Mr. Adgate’s eyes rested on him gravely for 
a moment; then he shook his head in a disap- 
proving manner and walked away. Tears were 
blinding the eyes of James Armstrong as he 
bent down over the legal paper he was required 
to draft that morning; his hand trembled as he 
lifted the pen. After writing a dozen lines, he 
made so serious a mistake that the document 
had to be thrown aside and another one com- 
menced. Mr. Adgate noticed the fact, but said 
nothing. A second attempt was alike unsuc- 
cessful, and the third gave no better result. 

“James,” said Mr. Adgate, whose mind hap- 
pened on that morning to be in an unusually 
disturbed state, “I think you’d better go home 
and get your sleep out. There’s something 
wrong with you, I’m afraid.” 

He said this in a low voice, standing just 
over the boy, so that his remark was not heard 
by any one else. Mr. Adgate had never so 
spoken to James before, and he felt his words 
like heavy blows. In a passive, stunned kind 
of way, the lad returned the papers on which 
he had been writing into his table-drawer. Mr. 
Adgate noticed that his hand shook violently. 
Then he arose, keeping his face so turned away 
that its expression was not seen, and was about 
taking down his cap, when Mr. Adgate said, in 
a softer tone—“ James”—— 

The boy turned. Mr. Adgate saw that his 
face was pale, and his eyes full of tears. 


“Come,” he said, retiring towards an inner, 


private office. James followed. 

As Mr. Adgate shut the door, on passing into 
this room, he said kindly, but seriously— 
“James, I’m afraid there’s something wrong. 
I’ve noticed that you’ve not been just yourself 
for some time past. Now, be frank and truth- 
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ful with me, for you know I’m your friend. ‘ 
Don’t keep anything back. If you’ve gone > 

. . . ) 
astray in anything, or are going astray, make ( 
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a full confession, and trust in me to help you 
back into the right path.” 

The lawyer saw, by the quick, strong flash in 
the eyes of James Armstrong, and by the red 
spots which almost instantly stained his cheeks, 
that he had misjudged the case. 

“Then there is nothing wrong with you, 
James,” said Mr. Adgate, not waiting for any 
oral denial of his intimations. 

“T believe not, sir.” James stood up with 
erecter bearing. The tears which had dimmed 
his vision were dried. 

“Sit down, James.” 
kindly. 

The boy sat down. 

“There’s something wrong at home, then.” 

“No, sir. All is going on right at home, I’m 
pleased to say. It was never better with father 
and mother than it is now.” 

“Then you were not at home last night,” said 
Mr. Adgate, a new thought coming into his 
mind. 

“No, sir. I was over in Brooklyn, staying 
with a sick man.” 

“Did you sit up with him last night?” Mr. 
Adgate’s voice was softer. 

“Yes—all night.” 

“And so overslept yourself after being re- 
lieved at day-dawn ?” 

“Yes, sir. I told them to be sure and call 
me at half-past seven, but they let me sleep on.” 

“Who is the sick man ?” 

“Mr. Graham.” 

“Tndeed !” There was surprise in Mr. Ad- 
gate’s manner. “ What ails him?” 

“We had paralysis, you remember. He’s 
never got over that. Some time ago he fell 
down stairs, and he’s been confined to his room 
ever since. Now he has to be lifted about like 
achild. I’ve been going over every Saturday 
night, and staying with him until Monday 
morning, for a good while; and now Miss Lucey 
has grown so weak and poorly, and he grown 
so very helpless, that I go every night and re- 
main with him, so that she can get rest. I 
know it’s putting me a little out for my work 
here, sir, but I’ll try my best to please you. 
He’ll not last a great deal longer, sir, for he’s 
failed very rapidly since New Year's.” 

Mr. Adgate took James by the hand and held 
it tightly. 

“ You should have told me of this before,” he 
said. “It is noble and right in you, James. 
Forgive the misjudgment that hurt you a little 
while ago; it grew naturally out of my interest 
in your welfare. And you say that Mr, Gra- 
ham cannot last long?” 


Mr. Adgate spoke very 
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“No, sir; he’s giving way fast.” 

“ How is Lucy ?” 

“ As an angel might be,” answered the boy. 

“ How is that?” inquired Mr. Adgate. 

“Patient, gentle, loving, and all-forgetful of 
herself,” said James. 

“ And that you call angelic?” 

“She is more than I have said, sir—more 
like an angel.” 

“ How more like an angel ?” 

“ Her life is in Heaven. I don’t know how 
else to say it. O sir! if you could hear her 
talk to her father about Heaven and the angelic 
societies there, and see him hang on her words, 
with a light all over his shrunken face, you 
would think her, as I do sometimes, an angel 
indeed. If it wasn’t for Ella, her little sister, 
T’ve had a feeling, sometimes, that when her 
father passed away she would go with him. 
But Ella will hold her back. Ella will keep 
her here, sir.” 

The boy’s -earnestness had risen to enthu- 
siasm ; conscious of which, he 
trembled back into half-abashed silence. Mr. 
Adgate sat for several minutes without speak- 
ing. 

“James,” he said at length, “if it is in your 
heart to be with Mr. Graham and his daughter 
in this time of their great need, your oflice 
duties need not be much in your way. I will 
only require your attendance here, for the pre- 
sent, from twoo’clock inthe afternoon until five.” 

“© sir! that is kind of you? But I won’t 
need to be away so much. I can always get 
over by ten o’clock.” 

“Ten o’clock will be too early, if you sit up 
all night, James.” 

“Miss Lucy never leaves him until near 
twelve o’clock, sir,” replied James, “and I can 
get a good sleep before that time; I can always 
reach here by ten or a little later. 

“Very well. James, I’ll leave that to your- 
self. Only, in this clearly seen duty, do not be 
hindered through any sense of obligation to 
me. And see here, my boy.” His manner 
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had a deeper impressiveness, his tone a deeper ( 


feeling. “An angel, such as you describe 
Miss Lucy Graham to be, must not be suffered 
to unfold her hidden wings, and pass upward 
from the earth. She cannot be spared yet. 
Do you understand me?’ His large, dark 


eyes looked down into the large, dark eyes of ° 


the boy. 
“ Yes, sir. 
The boy answered in a tone that made a 
slight change flit over the countenance of Mr. 
Adgate. 
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“She is wearing out her life with her father,” 
he said. 

“Yes, sir; I know it—I’ve seen it all along,” 

“Why don’t she have a nurse for him?’ 
said Mr. Adgate, a quiver of impatience in his 
voice. 

“They’re poor, ycu know, sir; and then I 
don’t believe she would let any one else take 
care of him; I only come in to help; and he’s 
used tome now. But, now that I’ve got your 
permission to be away late in the morning, 
Vl try to get Miss Lucy to go to bed earlier,” 

“Tf it’s breaking her down to lift him and 
help him about all the day, James, you musn’t 
come over at all. <A life like hers is too pre- 
cious a thing to be set against the transcription 
of a few Jaw papers. Stay with them all the 
while, James. It can’t be for long, and you 
will soon make up for lost time. Go back 
now, my boy ; you have full permission. You 
need only report yourself here once a day for 
the present. At two o’clock to-morrow I shall 
expect to see you—not before.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

As James left the room in which he had 
been alone with Mr, Adgate, a gentleman past 
middle life entered, and before the 
lawyer. His face wore a troubled look. 

“Mr. Plant!” said Mr. Adgute, extending 
his hand. For a few moments the two men 
regarded each other with evident embarrass- 
ment. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Adgate. 

“This is a very unpleasant affair,” remarked 
the visitor, as he took the proffered seat—“a 
very unpleasant affair, sir.” 

“It is, certainly,” replied Mr. Adgate coldly, 
but calmly. “Yet I do not see that I have 
been in anything to blame. Your daughter's 
conduct is wholly inexcusable. I have not 
been able to account for it on any admissible 
theory.” 

“Tt is just as inexplicable to me,” replied 
Mr. Plant, in a weak, half-complaining tone. 
“TJ don’t understand Emily. I can’t tell what 
she’s driving at.” 

How that last sentence betrayed the father 
of Emily. Either the words themselves, or the 
manner of the speaker, brought suspicion to 
the mind of Mr. Adgate. 

“Then you think she is driving at some- 
thing,” he replied in a firm voice. 

“Oh, dear! I don’t know, Mr. Adgate. I 
can’t say. Emily was ever a heady, strong- 
willed girl. She always has a meaning in 
what she does.’ Mr. Plant spoke in much 
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disturbance. But in every sentence Mr. Ad- 
gate saw a meaning that gave him light. 

“She is trying, perhaps, to break me a little 
to her will before marriage. A pleasant, 
girlish experiment,” said Mr. Adgate, with a 
slight sarcasm in his voice. 

“Oh, no! I’m sure not. Don’t think so for 
amoment,” answered the father deprecatingly. 

“ What then ?” 

The question was put so earnestly, that Mr. 
Plant grew confused. 

“What then?” repeated the lawyer. 
has a meaning; and, as the party most inter- 
ested, I should like to get down to it as quickly 
as possible. Will you help me to do so, Mr. 
Plant ?” 

The straightforward, resolute character of 
Mr. Adgate left but small opportunity for so 
weak and transparent a diplomatist as Mr. 
Plant to hide the real thoughts in his mind. 

“Emily is peculiar, you know,” he said, in 
that hesitating way which indicates an ap- 
proach to a more grave and doubtful proposi- 
tion. 

“ As I can testify in all truth,” answered Mr. 
Adgate. “Well, sir, speak out,” seeing that 
Mr. Plant was not yet fully assured of its be- 
ing safe or politic to proceed. “Don’t be 
afraid to open your mind freely. You have 
come to hold a conference with me about 
your daughter, and I am prepared to hear 
all you have to communicate. Lay aside dis- 
guises, sir. They are out of place now. Too 
much is at stake.” 

Mr. Plant sat still, irresolute, for a consider- 
able time, while Mr. Adgate waited for him to 
speak, more and more satisfied every moment, 
from his looks and manner, that he had come 
with a proposal which he yet questioned the 
propriety of declaring. 

“Tf you have brought a message from your 
daughter, sir, don’t keep it back. I insist upon 
its being spoken,” said Mr. Adgate. 

“She’s afraid—’ The weak, sinister, irreso- 
lute old man checked himself, and shut his lips 
tightly. 

“ Afraid of what?” demanded Mr. Adgate. 

“ Your tastes are so different—Emily is pecu- 
liar, you know—can’t brook opposition—a lit- 
tle high strung—and you bear down on her too 
hard, sometimes—hasn’t been used to giving up 
her will. I’m afraid, Mr. Adgate, the experi- 
ment won't do—won’t do, sir, My daughter’s 
happiness—hem-—my daughter’s happiness is 
very dear to me. I’m a father, sir—a father.” 

The old gentleman could not advance beyond 
this. 
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trembling in nervous excitement. But he had 
fully explained himself to Mr. Adgate’s com- 
prehension. 

“T understand,” was the composed reply. 
“Your daughter has seen reason to repent of 
her engagement, and desires a release. That 
is your errand to me this morning.” 

“Tt isn’t my doing, Mr. Adgate. Don’t 
think, sir, for a moment, that I am, in any re- 
spect, a party to my daughter’s strange con- 
duct,” stammered Mr. Plant, betraying to the 
keen glance that was on him the very things he 
seemed so anxious to deny. 

“We have only to do with the fact,” said 
Mr. Adgate. “Facts are stubborn things, and 
must be met face to face. Soemily asks to be 
released from her pledge ?” 

“Yes, sin.” 

And as Mr. Plant spoke, he drew from his 
vest pocket a small package, and, opening it, 
took therefrom a diamond ring, and laid it on 
the table by which they were sitting. Mr. 
Adgate gazed upon it for a few moments, while 
his countenance showed a strongly disturbed 
state of mind. His lips were drawn back 
closely against his teeth—there were deep lines 
on his forehead—his eyes were set. One long 
inspiration and he was himself again. A heavy 
weight seemed to roll from his heart. Taking 
up the ring, he looked closely at the inside, as 
if to be sure of its identity. There could be no 
mistake, for he read the intentioned initials— 
L.A. E.P. It was the engagement ring which 
a year before, he had given to Emily Plant. 

“Your daughter is free,” said Mr. Adgate, as 
he thrust the ring into his pocket. 

“T trust,” said the old man, rising, “that 
there will remain a good understanding, as of 
old, between us. Don't think hard of me, sir; 
I’m not to blame. Women are strange crea- 
tures, you know. If I could have had my wish 
in the case 

“Not a word more, sir!” Mr. Adgate spoke 
with considerable sternness. “ But stay,” he 
added, drawing a sheet of paper before him, 
and, taking up a pen, he commenced writing 
hurriedly. “Sign that, if you please.” 

And he pushed the written page towards 
Plant, who read it over slowly. It was 
lows: 

“T bear witness to the fact that my danghter, 
Emily Plant, and Mr. Leon Adgate, who have 
been under engagement of marriage, have mu- 
tually agreed to cancel that engagement; in 
token of which, Mr. Adgate has accepted a re- 
turn of the engagement ring, which was de- 
livered to himself by me in person.” 
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Mr. Plant was a cautious man, fearful of con- 
sequences and suspicious of everybody. Un- 
scrupulous and heartless himself, he had no 
confidence in any one. Of signing papers he 
had a horror; for a name to any document was 
a conclusive feature, not to be gainsaid. 

“T don’t see any use in this,” he said, push- 
ing the paper away, after reading it. 

But I do,” answered the lawyer; “a con- 
tract is binding, unless evidence of its annul- 
ment appear. There has existed a contract 
between your danghter and me of the most 
solemn kind. It has been cancelled at her 
desire; and I wish to possess the documentary 
proof. There is nothing in this paper that re- 
flects on either party. The agreement to cancel 
is said to be mutual.” 

Still, Mr. Plant hesitated. 

“You don’t imagine,” he said, “that my 
daughter would attempt, at any future time, to 
hold you to the engagement ?” 

“To sue for breach of promise and claim 
damage?” There was a slight curl of Mr. 
Adgate’s flexible lip. 

ten.” 

“Sign the paper!” 
changed suddenly. 
struggling upward into manifest light. 
or take back the ring.” And he drew the ring 
from his pocket. “I will consent to no haif 
measures. Sign, or I will hold your daughter 
to her promise.” 

The weak old man’s face was disturbed by 
alarm. Ife stood, in a feeble, irresolute way, 
for a few moments, and then, taking up a pen, 
put his sign manual to the document. 

“That will do, sir.” 

And Mr. Adgate bowed him from the room. 
As Mr. Plant retired through the front office, 
Mr. Adgate locked the door by which he had 
just passed, and, sitting down, folded his arms, 
and with his chin resting on his bosom, re- 
mained in deep thought for a long time. His 
face, which had become flushed at the closing 
part of his interview with Mr. Plant, was one 
to test the character and quality of any man. 
It had stirred the nature of Mr. Adgate pro- 
toundly. 

“This is not of my seeking,” he said to 
himself, as thought began to rise out of an op- 
pressive conflict of feeling. “My honor was 
pledged, and would never have been violated. 
It is well. Ilappiness were simply impossible. 
There could have been no freedom—only bond.” 

A slight shudder thrilled him, as he felt, to 
the life, the meaning of the word “bond” in 
marriage. 


Mr. Adgate’s manner 

His chafed feelings were 
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A tap at the door disturbed him. It was a 
business hour, and business would not wait. 
So he had to thrust feeling into his heart, turn 
the key and go back into the world. 

Punctually at two o’clock on the next day, 
James appeared at the office. 

“How is Mr. Graham?” was asked of him 
by Mr. Adgate. 

“No better, sir,” was replied. 

“Were you up all night ?” 

“Yes, sir; that is, from twelve o’clock.” 

“How is Miss Lucy ?” 

Mr. Adgate tried to speak in a casual way, 
as if he had nothing beyond a common in- 
terest in the individual about whom he made 
inquiry; but even James saw the feeling that 
endeavored to hide itself in a too composed 
exterior. 

“T don’t think she’s very well, sir. 
came near fainting last night.” 

2” Mr. Adgate’s counte- 


She 


“From what cause ? 
nance betrayed anxiety. 

“Just from weakness, I think, sir. I never 
saw any one eat so little. The food she takes 
would hardly keep a bird alive.” 

“The doctor should look to that,” said Mr. 
Adgate with concern, speaking partly to him- 
self. ‘“ Who is Mr. Graham’s physician ?” 

“Dr. Leighton,” replied James. 

“Of Brooklyn ?” 

Vien; air,” 

“TI think, James,” said Mr. Adgate, “that 
you ought to call and see Dr. Leighton, and 
tell him about Lucy. I’m afraid she’s in great 
danger. He must order things nourishing and 
stimulating—good wines and the like.” 

“T did think of doing so this very day,” said 
the boy. 

“Don’t fail, James—don’t fail.” 

Mr. Adgate sat in debate with himself for a 
little while. 

“Do you think,” he said, “that if I were to 
send her a bottle of pure wine she would take 
it amiss?” 

“T don’t know; why should she take it 
amiss? It would be very kind in you, sir.” 

“Tt won’t do, James, to stand too much on 
ceremony when a life is in peril,” said Mr. 
Adgate. “T’ll get the wine, and you must say 
to her that you told me she was weak and ex- 
hausted, so much so as to come near fainting 
last night. And do you see that she drinks the 
wine. Open the bottle yourself, and pour out 
a glass for her at least twice a day, once in the 
morning, and once in the afternoon.” 

They knew not, as they thus talked of Lucy, 
that death had come to the chamber in which 
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she sat with her father, and spoke a final sum- 
mons. We must go back to Brooklyn. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 

“Ts father asleep?” asked Lucy, as she en- 
tered the door of his chamber, speaking in a 
whisper to James, whom she had come to 
relieve. 

“Yes; he’s been sleeping very quietly for 
half an hour,” replied the boy, and glided from 
the room. It was half-past one o’clock, and he 
had to be at Mr. Adgate’s office by two. 

Lucy moved with light steps across the floor, 
and sitting down by the bed, leaned over, gaz- 
ing on the wan and wasted face of her father. 
His respiration was low; she bent her ear to 
his lips, and felt, but did not hear, the feeble 
breath. A strange feeling came over her; 
there seemed other presences in the room. 

“Father!” The impulse to call his name 
was irresistible. He opened his eyes widely, 
as if he had been awake—only resting with 
shut lids. 

“T thought you were sleeping,” said Lucy. 

“Have I been asleep?” 

His eyes wandered around the room, as 
though he were not quite sure of the place in 
which he was lying. Then they came back to 
Lucy. She bent down and kissed him; a 


smile warmed his pale lips; light gleamed in ) 


his dull eyes, 

“My dear, dear danghter,” he said tenderly, 
still looking at her, yet speaking with unusual 
firmness of tone, “‘God was good 'yhen He gave 
me such a child. Good to me, even when He 
removed everything else. I bless Him for it 
daily in my heart; I have not murmured at 
the loss of worldly possessicns for months, have 
I,dear? No, nor for the failure of health 
and strength. You'led me to the Strong for 
strength. I have looked to Him; trusted in 
Him, and He has been more to me than all 
from which I was called to part. For the 
treasure I lost, He has given me treasure in 
Heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through and steal. I was rich in the things of 
this world, but poor and wretched as to my 
inner life; I am poor, neglected, forgotten by 
the world now, but rich here,” and he laid his 


_ hand over his breast. “It was hard, at first, 


to be reconciled; hard to look away from all 
upon which I had placed my hopes in life for 
years; but through your precious teachings and 
ministrations, I learned to comprehend the 
meaning of higher truths, which have been my 
support and consolation. It is only through 
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great tribulation, that some can find their way 
to Heaven; and I amofthatnumber. I thank 
God, Lucy, for tribulation.” 

His mind was clear, his utterance distinet, 
his face lighted as if by sunbeams. He had 
not spoken so clearly, and with such a full ex- 
pression of thought, for weeks. He shut his 
eyes again, and the radiance of countenance 
gradually faded. 

“Kiss me, love.” Only a faint whisper 
brought the words to Lucy’s ears. 

She laid her lips to his lips.) He looked up 
into her face, holding her eyes in his gaze as 
if by an effort. Then the white lids fell lan- 
guidly. 

“O father!” 

A sudden fear made the heart of Lucy stand 
still. She drew an arm around his neck,. press- 
ing his head against her bosom, and then he 
went to sleep, peaceful as an infant; there laid 
down the wearisome burden of natural life, to 
rise in immortal strength and beauty. 

Alone, forgotten, neglected, was this a sad 
ending for the once rich and proud Andrew 
Graham? There were brief pauses in the on- 
ward flow of worldliness, and narrow self-seek- 
ing among his old compeers, when it was told 
in what desertion he had lived and died; and 
a few weak pulses of pity and regret broke the 
strong, regular beat of proud, self-reliant hearts. 

“Poor man!” said one, ashadow falling over 
his face. 

“Tt’s a melancholy circumstance,” said 
another. 

“A pistol shot sent through his brain two 
years ago, would have been a mercy to this,” 
remarked a third, with a hard contraction of 
his hard brows. “ll shoot myself, and make 
an end of it at once, before I get down to where 
he fell. Ugh!’ And he shuddered. 

How little comprehension of the truth was 
in their minds. Oh, no! it was a glorious, not 
asad ending for Mr.Graham. But for outward 
misfortunes, his day would have gone down in 
darkness. Now it had closed with the western 
sky full of light, beaming from the sun of a 
daughter’s love, while a brighter morning than 
ever the earth had seen, broke for him over the 
eternal hills. It was well with Mr. Graham. 
Tenderly, lovingly, wisely and patiently, as a 
mother would lead her child, had Lucy led 
her father, in his weakness and misery, to the 
Strong for strength; and he had found an arm 
to lean upon, stronger than the arm of any 
human brother; and peace for wild turbu- 
lence—peace that flowed through his heart like 
a river, 
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Mr. Adgate was sitting alone a little after ‘ 


three o’clock, in the private office where the 
interview with the father of Emily Plant had 
occurred, pondering on the circumstance, and 
the life-long interests that were involved, when 


the door was pushed suddenly open, and James ‘ 


Armstrong came in with a pale, frightened 
countenance, 


“QO sir!” exclaimed the boy, speaking in | 
“He’s dead! I found him ,¢ 
Won’t you go over ‘ 


strong agitation. 
dead when I got home. 
there ?” 

“Mr. Graham ?” said Mr. Adgate, repressing 
the sudden excitement which the boy’s com- 
munication had produced. 

“Yes, sir, he’s dead.” 

“ And what of Miss Lucy ?” 

He did not trust his voice beyond a low mur- 
rour of sound. 

“She’s in a bad way, sir.” 

“How ?” 


“Lying just like one asleep; but looking , 


white enough to be dead.” 

“Ts any one else there?” said Mr. Adgate, 
rising up quickly. 

“Two or three neighbors have come in.” 

“Ts her sister Lotty at home ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Where is she ?” 

“Somewhere in the city.” 

Mr. Adgate collected his thoughts, and then 
said: “Go back, James, quickly, and on your 
way call for Doctor Leighton. I will go down 
to the factory where your father works, and 
send him over to Williamsburgh for your 
mother.” 

“But you'll come yourself, won’t you, Mr. 
Adgate? Idon’t know what todo. Osir! I 
wish you would come. There’s nobody to see 
after tiiem—nobody to care for them; and 
Lucy might die.” 

The boy’s manner was distressed. 

“T’ll be there, James,” replied Mr. Adgate, 
“in less than half an hour after your arrival.” 
The boy turned to go. 

“Stop a moment,” and Mr. Adgate drew out 
his pocket-book. “Here is money; you may 
need it. Get whatever is wanted.” 

A few minutes only elapsed, after James left 
the office, before Mr. Adgate was on the street. 


Taking a carriage, he was driven to the estab- ‘ 


lishment where Mr. Armstrong was employed. 


Fron thence, he was taken, by direction, to a ( 


house in East Broadway. 


> = , . s \ 
“Wait for me,” he said to the driver, as he 


left the carriage and disappeared through the 
door, in front of which they had stopped. 
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“Agnes,” he said, taking the hand of a 
young girl, who met him at one of the parlor 
doors, “I’m glad you’re at home.” 

“Why Leon, what ails you? What has 
happened?” A shade of alarm passed over 
her face. 

“Sit down, dear, and.I will tell you.” Mr. 
Adgate led her into the parlor, and they sat 
down together. 

“You remember that ring, sister?’ and he 
drew forth the ring he had received from Mr. 
Plant. 

The young girl looked at it for a moment, 
and then sajd—“ Yes; Emily’s engagement 
ring.” 

He crushed it in his strong fingers, as if it 
had been lead, saying in some bitterness of 
tone—“ Her engagement ring no longer.” 

“ Leon !” 

Agnes caught his arm in an eager, excited 
way. 

“Tt is true, my sister. See has been false to 
her pledges, and this is the token”—holding up 
the broken ring. “False, Agnes; but how much 
better falsehood now, than in that hereafter of 
life towards which you and I have both looked 
tremblingly and doubtfully. Thank God, Ag- 
nes! The circle of fire that came closing around 
me, nearer and nearer every day, is dispersed, 
and I am out of danger!” 

“Thank God, my brother!” fell in strong, 
clear utterance from the lips of the young man’s 
sister. “ But tell me how this happened ?” 

“Not now, dear. I have something else to 
speak about. Do you remember Lucy Graham?” 

“Yes.” A new interest came into the face of 
Agnes. She looked inquiringly at her brother. 

“J never told you that I met her nearly two 
years ago under strangely altered circumstances 
—met her, as if by Providential appointment.” 

“ce No.” 

“T could not speak of it. I had to push the 
thought of her from my mind, and veil the im- 
age that nothing could obliterate. I had gone 
too far with Emily, and there was no receding 
with honor. But of that meeting I must speak 
another time. Her father is dead.” 

“When did he die?” 

“Not much beyond an hour ago, The knowl- 
edge of his extreme illness reached me scarcely 
half an hour before this ring came back into my , 
possession. I have felt the strange coincidence ; 
it half bewilders me. And now I have news of 
his death! Agnes, I want you to go with me 
to a house of sorrow. A carriage is at the door.” 

“ Brother Leon, you are not acting like your- 
self,” said Agnes, withdrawing a little, and sit- 
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ting more erect. “These things have indeed 
bewildered you.” 

“ Listen amoment, Agnes. Mr. Graham lost 
fortune and friends, and became a hopeless 
paralytic, For nearly two years, Lucy has given 
her life to him with an angelic devotion rarely 
found, and the more touching and beautiful be- 
cause sorare. To-day, alone with him, she saw 
him meet the death-angel. O my sister! I 
am deeply moved when I think of this great 
trial through which she has been made to pass. 
Iam drawn towards her with a power that is 
as mysterious as it is inevitable. To-day, as I 
have said, she saw him meet the death-angel 
alone; and then the too long and too tensely 
strung heart gave way. Her work sustained 
her; but she has fallen, now that her work is 
done, and lies weak and unconscious, as though 
earth had faded from her tearful eyes forever. 
O Agnes! if you love me, gotoher. Think 
how precious she was to me years ago; and 
now that an old hope is springing into flame— 
now that she has been tried in long and cruel 
fires, and lies exhausted and faint from the 
ordeal—go to her, my sister, and let love, and 
tender sympathy, and the sweetness of your own 
pure life, win her back. You are her soul-sister ! 
Dear Agnes, come !” 

There was no resisting this. Leon was borne 
away by the rush of long pent-up feelings, and 
Agnes saw that reason and remonstrance would 
be powerless, The day’s events had been too 
exciting for her mental equipoise. Emotion 
had risen to a strong tide, and must have free 
course for a season. So she made hurried pre- 
parations and went with her brother. 








CHAPTER XXVIII. 

We pass over two weeks. In a room scantily 
furnished, lying upon a bed, is a white-faced 
girl asleep. The veins are clearly visible 
through the transparent skin of the temples 
and forchead, spreading themselves out in deli- 
cate blue lines. Long, brown lashes shadow 
her shrunken cheeks, and delicately pencilled 
eyebrows are clearly outlined beneath a fore- 
head of alabaster. But, though all is pallid, it 
is not death-hued. Though the skin is white 
as marble, it does not give an impression of 
marble coldness. A heart is beating below, 
and there are signs of returning vigor. 

Beside the bed is a fair girl, dressed as one 
who waits and watches. Her face, though 
young, is not ruddy with health; it shows 
signs of waking, of weariness and care; but it 
is beautiful, innocent, and full of tender love. 
A child, some twelve years old, stands leaning 
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against her, enclosed in a tightly clasping arm. 
Both look at the sleeper. She stirs. They 
lean towards her. Her eyes open, and rest on 
the countenances that bend so near. What a 
soft, sweet smile plays, like a flitting sunbeam 
on a lily-leaf, over her colorless face. Her 
hand moves feebly beneath the covering, and 
the fair watcher, understanding her thought, 
takes the hand and holds it with a loving 
pressure. 

“Who are you?” 

Small, white fingers were laid upon her lips 
in token of silence; but the invalid puts them 
aside, 

“You must tell me, now,” shesays. “Ihave 
waited almost a week; mystery oppresses me.” 
“Wait until you are stronger,” is replied. 

“No; now, sweet stranger! What is your 
name ?” 

There is a moment or two of waiting, then 
comes the answer. 

“ Agnes!” 

“Well?” 

Another pause, and the voice that gives the 
name, “Adguate,” is just a little unsteady. 
Earnest looks are bent on the invalid’s face. 
There is a quicker heart-beat, and Agnes sces 
it. The invalid’s eyes close; and on her lips, 
the maiden who bends near her sees a chang- 
She tries to read its meaning, 
but is at fault. Whatever it may be, it leaves 
a touch of sadness on her heart. The calm, 
heavenly sweetness which had lain there likea 
visible benediction, is gone! 


ing expression. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

April passed with its many tears and brief 
days of sunshine. May gave warmer smiles 
and a greener promise, and then soft, odorous 
June kissed a thousand blossoms into life— 
emblem of reviving spring and awakening 
summer in the heart of Lucy Graham. Pale 
and cold she lay for weeks; then the stagnant 
life currents feit a thrill along their courses—a 
new motion began—spring was reviving. Af- 
terwards, in the beauty and strength of sum- 
mer, she went forth, and all eyes that saw her 
turned to look again. Out of great trial and 
sorrow she had come, stronger for duty. The 
weak flesh had suffered, but was not marred, 
only attennated ; so that, though it is a transpa- 
rent veil, the almost ineffable loveliness of her 
spirit was visible. 

“T haveseen her heart.” It was Agnes Adgate 
speaking to her brothef, in the later spring, or 
earliest summer days of Lucy’s renewing life. 
“T have seen her heart, Leon; and your image 
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is among its most precious things. The casket ? 
was open in an unguarded moment; and I saw 
its richest treasure. You may win her and 


It was after this that in the beauty and 
strength of summer, as we have said, Lucy 
walked forth, and all eyes that saw her turned, 
half in wonder, to look again. Such beauty as 
she had put on—so pure and saintly, yet sweet 
and tender and innocent as childhood, came 
rarely forth into the garish day. Very proud, 
in her love, did Leon Adgate become; and 
when he saw eyes’full of admiration turn upon 
Lucy’s face, and even gay men and women of 
fashion hang in subdued silence on her unob- ‘ 
trusive, but wise and delicately discriminating 
utterances, he felt that in winning her he had 
indeed gained the fairest and the best. 

Ere this glorious summer waned, Lucy’s feet 
went for the last time out from the door of her 
humble home in Brooklyn, and crossed another 2 
threshold, within the boundary of which all of ( 
luxury that a husband’s love and taste could 
procure awaited her presence. Elien went with 
her, loved more as a child than a sister. And | 
so, afier these long years of patience and duti- 
ful obedience to principle and self denial, life’s 
highest blessing came to her. 

Of Lotty, only a few words need be told. 
She met, in the social circles to which she 
gained admission in New York through former 
friends, a young man easily impressed by one 
artful enough to put on blandishments. He 
belonged to a family in good standing, and had 
some property of his own. A marriage con- | 
tract resulted, and they were united a month or 
two before Lucy stood in her innocence, purity 
and truth at the bridal altar. 

Pauline never returned to New York. A 
year afier Lucy’s marriage, news came of her 
death, but no particulars of her life were given. 
She died in Havana. 

And what of the Armstrongs? Were the 
dreams of little Jim, as he stood in front of 
the elegant mansion, with the stone head look- 
ing down upon him from the arched doorway, 
and the peaceful old lady sitting by the wins 
dow, ever realized? Let us see. Onward 
through intervening periods of over ten years 


\ 
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wear her, if you will.” : 


we pass. 

It is an exciting day in New York, or, to 
speak more accurately, the community is deeply 
interested in a trial now in progress. The 
court-room is crowded to suffocation. Several 
strong arguments have been made, and the 
time for a closing and submission of the case 


isat hand. The lawyer who is to make the ( 
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final argument rises, and turns a young, but 
finely intellectual face to the bench. He is a 
rising man, already known to the public in one 
or two masterly efforts; and there run quick 
murmurs and whisperings through the court- 
room. Then, as the words, “ Your Honors,” 
break out upon the air, in a low, but distinct 
utterance, every sound dies into breathless si- 
lence. It requires but a few sentences to show 
that he is conscious of power, not of simple 
intellectual power, but of that power which the 
thorough mastery of a subject gives. He moves 
to the discussion of the questions at issue with 
a firm step, an assured bearing, and a voice 
that gives to every word and sentiment their 
fullest meanings. The judges lean just a little 
forward; the packed audience stand listening 
as a single man for two long hours. It has not 
been a word-scintillating speech; there have 
been no tricks of oratory, no flashes of wit or 
sibilant scorn, no mere exhibitions of the man, 
but a stately onward march from premise to 
conclusion, in which he has carried every mind 
with him by the force of an irresistible logic, 
He has gained the case. Men speak of it as cer- 
tain, not waiting for the assurance of a decision. 

Many bright eyes and fair faces were turned 
upon the eloquent lawyer during this splendid 
forensic achievement. Among these were the 
eyes and face of Mrs. Adgate. Beside her was 
a lovely young woman, the reader’s old ac- 
quaintance, Ella. What pride, what love, 
what triumph were visible in her countenance 
as she sat, almost motionless, until the last 
grandly uttered sentence was flung forth in re- 
sonant pulses of sound. And pride, love and 
triumph were fitting guests in her young heart, 
for James Armstrong, who had so distinguished 
himself on that memorable day, was her husband. 

Not very far from where that stone head 
looked down from the arched doorway, in front 
of which little Jim Armstrong had stood so 
many times gazing up at the happy-faced old 
lady at the window, and dreaming of a far-off 
time in the future, when his mother should live 
in as stately a mansion, was a pleasant dwell- 
ing—not so large, however, nor inwardly so 
rich and luxurious, as the house with the stone 
head over the arched doorway, but that was of 
no account—and there his mother, happy in 
her advancing years, was passing the days of 
her widowhood in sweet content. As she had 
sown, so was she reaping; and now, in the au- 
tumn of her life, she stood smiling amid broad 
fields, bearing in her arms full-headed sheaves, 
golden with the gifts of love. 

THE END. 
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A CURE FOR LOW SPIRITS. 


BY J. E. M’C. 


“ 4 RE you ill this morning, dear Mary, that 

you seem so depressed and unhappy ?” 
asked Emily Easton of her friend Mary War- 
ren. “Or have you heard bad news recently 
from distant friends ?” 

“Neither, Emily; and yet, as you say, I am 
most thoroughly unhappy. May I tell you, a 
dear old friend as you have always been to me, 
the cause of my trouble? I am really afraid, 
Emma, that I am losing my mind. I am so 
fitful in my mental states. Sometimes I have 
a dozen moods in an hour, usually very un- 
happy ones. I fancy myself a burden to my 
dearest friends; and, if I dared to do it, should 
almost wish myself out of their way. I know 
it is sinfully ungrateful, when I have so many 
comforts and blessings around me all the time. 
Don’t laugh at me, Emma, but I am forever 
fancying slights and disparagements where 
none are intended, I know, and I think I am 
generally sinking into a cipher in the com- 
munity.” 

“With your position and capabilities!” re- 
monstrated her friend. But Mary only iaid 
her head on that kind, strong shoulder and 
sobbed like a child. 

“Shall I give you a cure for the trouble, 
Mary ?—an easy one to practise, if it is homely 
and old-fashioned.” 

“JT don’t care how hard or how expensive 
the cure is. Any sacrifice would be better 
than this life of wretchedness. I would will- 
ingly go to Europe to run away from myself.” 

“It is not necessary at all. I can give you 
the receipt in a word. Go to work. ‘Your life 
of ease and luxury is sapping the foundations 
of your health, mentally and physically. Pro- 
vide a good situation for your chambermaid, 
and take her situation for three months; after 
that you will have your eyes opened sufficiently, 
perhaps, to devise other regular work for your- 
self, and you can take her back if you like. 
But for the present you must have something 
to do that must be done, or else you will never 
arouse yourself. Get up early, toss up the 
beds, throw open the shutters, sweep, dust and 
make the rooms cheerful for the rest. You 
will be surprised to see how much more taste- 
ful and elegant you can make them Jook than 
any merely paid fingers. You will never see 
a vase of withered, unwholesome-looking flow- 
ers on the parlor table then, I will venture. 
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You will be surprised to see with what bright 
spirits you will come in to breakfast after this 
exercise. A half hour among the roses, just 
after sunrise, is better than a hundred pages of 
the poets of a morning.” 

“Tf I only really believed you, Emily dear.” 

“Trying is believing, Mary. Come, throw 
up your books for the day. Your intellect can 
stand it not to be cultivated for the present. 
You must go out to the sewing-circle with me. 
We are getting up a box for a very needy 
family, and you should give your mite, too.” 

“Oh, dear Emily, do spare me; I will give 
you all the money you ask; but in my present 
state to go into a sewing-circle, which I always 
disliked !” 

“Just the thing to get you out of this state 
of mind. You are letting your social powers 
rust out. Such a gift of conversation as you 
have, too; so interesting as it is in your power 
to make the social circle. It is wicked to bury 
your talents in this way. When these moods 
come on, it is better to run down into the 
kitchen and sit with the servants, than to shut 
yourself up to your own thoughts. Get ready, 
dear, please, and go out with me, and see if you 
do not gather food for brighter thoughts. Your 
presence will encourage and delight so many 
who think you now rather cold and unsocial.” 

The idea of her presence being of any service 
in community, seemed almost a jest to Mary, 
but she obeyed her friend with a listless, 
mechanical air. Once in the bright, cheerful 
atmosphere of so many busy tongues and hands, 
the frost from her spirit melted away She 
found herself entering into the spirit of the 
enterprise on hand, and took home a bundle of 
work to complete before the next meeting. 

It cost a hard struggle to break off the fetters 
of sloth which had been so silently, secretly 
welded upon her. But she did succeed in time, 
thanks to a faithful friend’s continual helps and 
hints, 

Emily called one day, and found her with 
both sleeves up, her cheeks like glowing roses, 
moulding some snowy biscuit for tea. Cook 
was sick, and Mary had been up-stairs making 
the poor woman comfortable, and now was 
hurrying up tea before father got home. Both 
friends langhed over the “ situation,” but Mary’s 
laugh was the clearest and most ringing. 

“By the way,” said Emily, “where is that 
(145) 
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distressed damsel who used to live up-stairs, ‘ 
who was losing her mind and all that, awhile ? 
ago?” ( 
“ Packed her off,” said Mary gayly. “Haven't 
had time to attend to her lately.” 

“T hope you may never find time. Now, if 5 
you will let me, I will lay the table for tea, an 
pick over your strawberries. What a fine 
basinful you have.” 

“Yes, they are beauties ; I attend to them all 
myself, and have just picked those for supper. 
Just tie on Susy’s big apron there, and then 
you may help pick over and eat them, too. 
Provided,” she added, as she put a tin of bis- 
cuit in the oven, “that these biscuit turn out 
all right. If not, I shall have to send you 
home without your supper.” 

They did come out “all right,” of a delicate, 
crispy brown on the top, and feathery white 
within. So a merry little party sat down 
around the evening board, and not the least 
happy was the rosy Mary, who had found such 
an easy, pleasant cure for all her fancied 
troubles. 
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(HE first English missionaries to Tahiti 
passed round the Cape of Good Hope to 
the east, and the American missionaries to 
Hawaii passed round Cape Horn to the west. 
As a necessary consequence, there was a differ- 
ence of one day and night in the reckoning of 
time; and hence for more than fifty-five years 
there has existed, and still exists, in the Pacific 
Ocean, this singular fact: two groups of islands, 
lying on nearly the same degree of longitude, 
and not further apart than New York and Lon- 5 
don, whose i::habitants, although Christianized, ¢ 
continue to observe the Christian Sabbath on 
different days of the week. This singular fact 
is thus explained: The succession of day and 
night is caused by the revolution of the earth 
on its axis from west to east. Now, ifa person ( 
should travel round the earth in the direction ) 
of its motion, he would gain an apparent revo- ; 
lution of the sun, or exactly one day and night; § 
but if he should go in the opposite direction, 2 
he would apparently lose one day and night. 
Therefore, if two persons should start from the 
same point and travel round the earth in op- 
posite directions, and meet again at the point > 
from which they started, they would differ 
exactly two days in their reckoning of time, ( 
the one being one day ahead and the other one ) 
day behind those who had remained stationary. ‘ 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Jour- 
nal, speaking of Queen Victoria, says: “ Ag 
a sovereign, she is the hardest worked woman 
in England. Her official duties commence at 
seven o’clock in the morning, one honr before 
breakfast. Wherever she is, despatches are 
sent daily in by messengers, who ride in first- 
class cars, bearing what are called baskets, 
The papers from all the departments are sub- 
mitted to her. These baskets are dark morocco 
boxes about one foot in length. These are sent 
from Downing Street, the Admiralty, the Home 
Department, the Head of the Army, etc. Each 
basket is locked by the minister who sends it. 
A card hanging from the inside contains the 
name of the minister. Every train to Windsor, 
Balmoral and Osborne, carries messengers with 
these baskets. The Queen and the minister 
alone can unlock them. All these documents 
have to be read by her, for she signs nothing 
that she does not read. Every bill, act, treaty 
document, petition or paper requiring her name, 
are subject to her personal attention. Her Ma- 
jesty is admitted to be one of the best business 
women in the kingdom. Each day’s business 
is finished before the day closes. Usually, the 
messenger waits and takes the basket, locked 
by Her Majesty, back to the minister from 
whom it came. The Queen holds a ready pen, 
and carries on her personal correspondence, 
which is very large. She pays her own post- 
age, like any lady in the land. She has always 
given personal attention to her children, and 
their religious training has been the object of 
much solicitude and care. Her favorite pas- 
time at Balmoral is among the poor, the lowly 
and the sick, with whom she talks, reads, prays 
and leaves medicine, food, money and little 
tokens of her regard. 
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A Smitrxa Face anp A Kixnp Hrart.— 
Which will you do—smile, and make your 
household happy, or be crabbed, and make all 
those young ones gloomy, and the elder ones 
miserable? The amount of happiness you can 
produce is incalculable, if you show a smiling 
face, a kind heart and speak pleasant words. 
Wear a pleasant countenance; let joy beam in 
your eyes, and love glow on your forehead. 
There is no joy like that which springs from a 
kind act or a pleasant deed ; and you will feel 
it at night when you rest, at morning when you 
rise, and through the day when about your 
business. 
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OF MEDBURY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. 


- TOWNSEND. 





CHAPTER XI. \ 

jew was company again at the Kit- 

tredge’s—a small dinner-party to-night— ( 

not more, probably, than twenty guests, the ) 
most select of the Sullivan circle. 

It is true that less than half the invited com- 
pany had arrived, as Ambrose Kittredge’s resi- 
dence was a mile from the town, and a day 
gloomy with clouds and spasmodic menaces of 
wind had settled down at nightfall into snow 
and sleet. Once inside the warm, bright, elegant 
rooms, however, nobody thought of the raging 
storm outside. Everybody was in the best sort 
of humor, and there was a hum of pleasant 
yoices and bursts of laughter in the parlors ? 
and through the conservatory, brilliant with ( 
lights and fragrant with bloom. 

The elegant hostess, amid all her smiles and 
graciousness, had her Mordecai in the gate that 
night, for Agnes was among the guests, Of 
course, Mrs. Kittredge had been compelled to ‘ 
invite her future sister-in-law, and Leander had _ ) 
driven over just at nightfall, in a close carriage, ; 
and insisted on bringing Miss Deering back with § 
him—wrapping her from head to foot, with his 2 
own hands, in the embroidered Afghans. 

The sight of Agnes Deering always stirred 
whatever was worst in the soul of Hester Kit- 
tredge.: She actually hated the fair, sweet face 
which had won the heart of her brother—fan- 
cied she could detect a smirk of conceit and 
exultation in it over her triumph in having 
“caught a Sullivan.” Especially were these 
feelings stimulated whenever Agnes Deering 
was placed in juxtaposition with Honora Went- 
worth, Then was there brought home to the 
soul of Hester Kittredge all the sharp contrasts 
of what was and what might have been, and in- 2 
dignation with her brother for his folly, and 
hatred of Agnes Deering for her triumph, 
were sure to take stormy possession of the 
lady’s soul. 

Of course, she was too well bred to let this be 
apparent, and she had, too, an instinct that her 
most devoted friends—the very people who 
came to her par ies eagerly, and sat at her 
fetes—would enjoy her humiliation over her 
brother’s mesalliance; so, before the world, 
Mrs. Kittredge swallowed the bitter pill with- 
out a grimace when people congratulated her 
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over her brother’s engagement; but for all that 
she bided her time. 

It came to-night. Hester Kittredge had spo- 
ken the truth when she told her mother, in their 
talk, as they rolled away from their first relue- 
tant call at the Deerings, that she meant her 
brother should feel, through all his engage- 
ment—nay, more, when Agnes Deering was his 
wife—that his sister, in her secret soul, con- 
sidered his choice and his marriage had dis- 
graced his family. 

Whatever pain could be in that knowledge 
for Leander Sullivan, his sister had her own 
way of inflicting it. It is true she could not 
poison his happiness, but there were times when 
she could wound him, and she never avoided 
one. There were allusions and suggestions of 
which the fellow could never make anything, 
but which, nevertheless, stung him, although 
now, of course, the engagement was never made 
a topic of conversation between the brother and 
sister. Still, Leander was certain that she never 
forgave him, and he loved her enough to have 
that consciousness have its sting. 

“Hang it!” he would sometimes mutter, pull- 
ing on his boots or brushing his hair with an 
energy wholly disproportionate to the occasion, 
“what an awful thing a woman’s pride is!—so 
absurd, too. I say it’s a shame, an outrage, an 
abominable wickedness !”—getting red all over 
his face. 

There was a little group in one corner, look- 
ing at a couple of sea views, companion pic- 
tures, which Mr. Kittredge had deputized his 
nephew to select while abroad, and which had 
been hung that very day. 

Everybody, of course, felt bound to admire 
the pictures, but they did Alick Wentworth’s 
taste in the fine arts credit; the massive frames 
this time surrounded gems of art in their way. 
One represented a sunset, another a storm at 
sea. There was the wide, clear atmosphere, 
the long, gray line of beach, the green swell and 
glitter of incoming tides; a sail here and there, 
far off on the water, like a gleam of snow-bank 
in the distance; a white rush and plunge of 
sea-gulls, and beyond that the low, red, fiery 
line of the sunset. Just opposite was another 
mood of the sea, a wild, dark force and fury of 
storm, that made one fairly hold one’s breath. 
(147) 
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PAPAL PALS 
There was the black swirl and leap of the waves 
against the rocks—the solitary schooner with 
the lights at the mast-head, drifting helplessly 
before the awful tempest—the distant heaps of 
gray fog. It could not be possible that among 
the group of gazers were not some who took a 
genuine delight in the pictures for their own 
sake. 

Among these was Agnes Deering. It hap- 
pened that Honora Wentworth was there also. 
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She had been in half the picture galleries of ? 


Europe, and could at least “talk art,” having 
learned the Shibboleth. 
derfully well to-night, almost outdoing herself 
in grace and brilliancy. 

Mrs. Kittredge, moving up to the group, 
met her husband, who had just come away 
from it. 

“Where is Al. to-night?” he suddenly in- 
quired. 


She was looking won- 


“That’s precisely what I’ve been asking, my- 2 


self, the Jast hour.” 

“Curious proceeding. Can’t imagine what 
has taken the fellow off so curious!” he mut- 
tered to himself; and then some gentlemen 
came up and bore him away. 

Mrs. Kittredge joined the group in the cor- 
ner. Some of them were talking pictures, 


some of them gossip. Under the smile with 


which she compelled herself to greet Miss § 


Deering, rankled an unusual bitterness that 
moment. 

“What's that you are saying?” turning to- 
wards some of the guests who were intent over 
some gossip, and catching the word “ mesalli- 
ance.” 


girl, with a pretty, silly sort of face. “ We were 
talking over that curious marriage of Colonel 


Murray’s, Of course, every man has a right 


to his own taste, but it is singular that his , 


choice could not have fallen on some woman a 
little nearer his equal in birth and position.” 
“Such things are quite shocking. I don’t 
wonder the family are outraged,” said Honora 
Wentworth, and her gaze swept the circle, and 


“Dear Mrs. Kittredge,” said a lively young | 


took in, without seeming conscious of it, Agnes ( 


Deering. She always had a spite against the 
girl—regarded her, somehow, in the light of a 
successful rival. A Deering for a rival, and 
she with the old and honorable blood of the 
Wentworths in her veins! 

Mrs. Kittredge’s time had come now. The 
hatred, for it really, in secret, amounted to that, 


which she had nursed against Agnes Deer- | 


ing, heightened by seeing her now in juxta- 
Position with Honora Wentworth, seized its 
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opportunity. “Oh, yes! I have heard of the 
story,” she said. “Colonel Murray’s new wife 
was a servant girl, or a district school teacher, 
or something of that sort, I believe. I wish 
the legislature would take the matter in hand, 
and pass a law to save men from making such 
fools of themselves; but as they are free to 
marry whom and where they will, of course, 
their families, in such cases, can only resign 
themselves to facts.” 

Of course, everybody in the group knew that 
Agnes Deering had been, last summer, a dis. 
trict school teacher. You could be certain on 
Medbury people being always well-primed re- 
garding each other’s antecedents. Everybody 
knew perfectly well, too, whom the speech was 
intended to strike, and that it must inevitably 
wound tothe core the young, helpless girl stand- 
ing in their midst. 

It was a cruel insult. Agnes Deering felt it 
as a woman must—as a woman keenly sensi- 
tive, and keenly alive to all the contrasts be- 
tween her own family position and that of her 
lover naturally would. 

She remembered afterwards that a cold shiver 
struck all over her, as though some one had 
dealt her a stunning blow, and the fair, gra- 
cious face of her hostess seemed suddenly trans- 
formed into a mask, grinning and jeering at her. 
Yet she wondered afterwards that she did not 
lose her self-possession. There was a_ hot, 
swift flush in her face; that was all the sign 
which she gave to the people around her of 
any consciousness of the insult, and she stood 
still, wondering if she was turned to stone. 

I hope, for the honor of human nature, there 
were few in that group of people malicious 
enough to take any pleasure in what they knew 


must have been Agnes Deering’s feeling at the 


moment ; still, I am not so positive, as I would 
to God I might be; there is an element in the 
worst side of human nature which is of the 
devil, and which takes delight in the hurt and 
humiliation of others. 

But there were more among the guests than 
one who were honestly indignant with the ele- 
gant, gracious hostess, and who, with quiet 
good breeding, turned to Miss Deering, and 
made some commonplace remarks, to which 
she must have replied calmly enough, although 
she never remembered one word of what she 
said at that time. 

“ After all,” perhaps you will say, “ what 
did all that amount to? Agnes Deering oughit to 
have risen above it. Insults, and curses, and 
all things essentially malicious always come 
home to roost. Petty meannesses of that sort 
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can never really harm their subject, they only 
disgrace their perpetrator.” 

Now, all that is certainly sound sense, not to 
be disputed. No doubt, a thoroughly elevated, 
heroic nature, would have felt that at once, 
and been calmed and steadied. 

In time, such thoughts would come to Agnes 
Deering too, but just now—ah! she was dread- 
fully human. She felt only the cruel sting of 
the words. She only knew that she had been 
insulted before all those people, and you must 
remember that although Medbury may be some 
very petty inland town to you, the opinion of 
whose inhabitants was not worth a second 
thought, still, it was Agnes Deering’s world; 
she hardly knew any other. 

In a little while she managed to steal out of 
everybody’s sight into a corner of the conserva- 
tory. It seemed as though she could not have 
stood much longer the sight of all those hard, 
smiling faces, She found a shaded corner be- 
hind a large orange-tree, and she sat down here 
and listened to the dripping of the water on 
the marble floor. Her own hot tears, too, 
dripped among the fragrant, snowy blossoms, 
If Leander had seen her weeping there! Once 
there came across her a thought of the time, 
not very far off, when it would come her turn 
to triumph. When she was Leander’s wife, she 
could make his haughty, insolent sister feel her 
power, but even in that moment of sore tempta- 
tion, Agnes Deering was woman enough to put 
away that thought as unworthy of her. 

“T will not tell the poor fellow to-night,” she 
said to herself after a little effort. “It would 
spoil all his pleasure. I will wait, at least un- 
til the first hurt has gone, and I ean speak 
calmly. If it had only”—her lip quivering— 
“been anybody but Leander’s sister !” 

As for Mrs. Kittredge, she had had her re- 
venge, but she did not feel quite comfortable 
over it. I wonder if people ever do, after they 
have done any despicable act. 

Mrs. Kittredge was more gracious and beam- 
ing than ever, that evening; but under all her 
smiles she had a consciousness that she had 
gone a little too far. It was hardly the thing 
for a hostess to insult, under her own roof, one 
of her guests, and with all her social rank in 
Medbury, there were people for whose respect 
she cared who would not allow the facts of 
wealth and position to blind their judgments 
with regard to the animus of-her speech. She 
knew, too, that in Leander’s presence, hardly 
in that of her husband or mother, would she 
have ventured to speak just as she had done to 
Agnes Deering. 
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Mrs. Kittredge’s insult belonged to that petty 
class of which nobody can usually take any 
notice, and whose essential meanness consists 
in that fact. 

Of this the lady was perfectly aware, and we 
are not apt to like those to whom we have done 
a great wrong. I do not think Mrs. Kittredge 
felt any more cordial towards Agnes Deering 
after that speech of hers. 

In a few moments, Leander came up to her. 
“ Where, in the name of common sense, is Al. 
to-night, Hester?” in the crossest of tones. 

Despite her smiles and her blandness, Mrs. 
Kittredge was, to-night, in anything but an 
amiable mood. Whatever was due to her com- 
pany, there was no need of disguises before 
Leander. 

“ Ambrose was after me with precisely that 
question a little while ago. I never suspected, 
before, that you both regarded me as Alexander 
Wentworth’s keeper.” 

“Tt’s a perfect outrage,” burst out Leander, 
without regarding his sister’s humor, “treating 
us in this way. Things won’t go on well with- 
out him. What can have got into the fellow, 
Hester? ’Tisn’t like him to go off in this 
way.” 

At that moment Miss Deering came out of 
the conservatory, with a feeling that so con- 
spicnous a person as she necessarily must be at 
a Kittredge dinner-party had no right to ab- 
sent herself longer from the company. 

Leander’s face brightened as he hurried to- 
wards her. “How well you are looking to- 
night, my darling. Where have you been 
hiding yourself so long ?” 

“T have been among the flowers for at least 
five minutes,” as she took his arm. “ Did you 
really miss me in that time?” looking up into 
her lover’s face with a smile half arch, half 
serious, at her heart some ache that made his 
care and tenderness doubly needed and pre- 
cious at that moment. 

“Did I miss you, dear child? As though I 
shouldn’t do that among ten thousand! One 
glance at your face is worth hours of all these 
people, Agnes.” 

She smiled again, and yet the smile was not 
just clear. Through all her lover's talk was 
the echo of his sister’s soft, stinging tones. 
“ Ah, Leander! you always make me wonder 
afresh when you talk like that. I am certain 
there is not one among all these elegant people 
who would agree with you.” 

“They are fools, and blind, then, the whole 
set of them,” replied Leander, very decidedly. 

Miss Deering hardly did herself justice. As 
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she walked through the parlors, leaning on her 
lover’s arm, every eye was upon the two, and 
more than one person, gazing on the graceful 
figure and the sweet, lady-like face, thought— 
“Well, she doesn’t do his taste discredit, any- 
how ;” and more than one who held that opinion 
would gladly have walked in the stead of Ag- 
nes Deering, leaning on the arm of Leander 
Sullivan. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Hollis Deering sat alone in the parlor that 
night; a book lay in her lap—for it was the , 
girl’s habit to have one about her—but she did 


not glance at the pages. 
glitter of coals in the grate, and the winds 
clamored to her outside. 

There was no danger of interruption to-night. 
Mr. and Mrs. Deering were up-stairs, the one 
deep in his paper, the other far deeper in the 
dinner-party, to which Agnes had rolled away in 
state a little while ago; while Marcia had gone 
to pass the day with a friend, and would not 
return that night. 

On the whole, Hollis liked the evening and 
the solitude. Her thoughts, beating about like 
the winds, soon came back and settled down on 
a subject they never long lost sight of now; it 
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was the day, three weeks ago, when young , 


Wentworth and she rode out togetlier. 

Since that time nothing unusual had trans- 
pired between the two. The young man came 
and went just as before, without ever alluding 
to the talk which had taken place between them 
on the hills that day. Yet Hollis remembers 
one word she had spoken to him then, and how 
he had answered. She seems at times to catch 
the low, awful sound echoing through all Alick 


Wentworth’s jests and badinage with her older 


sisters, or his more serious talks with herself, 
and she feels, with a kind of cold horror creep- 


ing upon her, that the Evil Thing, whatever it ( 


may be, is there—its nightmare and blight 
heavy upon Alexander Wentworth’s soul, and 
he looks in her eyes and knows that she feels it. 

She is not curious—nay, she has a kind of 
dread lest he should speak, with an instinct that 
so long as he does not, the worst has not come. 
The worst! She does not know what that may 
be, but her nerves are thrilled and haunted 
all the time by some vague terror of evil to 
come. 

There is a sudden knock at the parlor door. 
Hollis fancies it is their little serving-maid, and 
does not rise from her chair—when lo! to her 
reply, the door opens, and there stands young 


( 
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Wentworth. The girl stares at him in mute 
amazement, and rubs her eyes, half fancying 
she has fallen into a dream there by the fire. 
He comes straight forward, the sleet glittering 
all over him. 

“Well, Miss Hollis, you did not expect me 
to-night, but for all that don’t stare at me as 
though I were a risen ghost. I am not one 
yet;” and he laughs, and there is something 
hard and hollow in his laugh, which she feels, 
rather than consciously observes. She gives 
him her hand, though, and he holds it a mo- 
ment—not just as a lover would, but there is 
something in the cool, honest clasp of the small, 
thin fingers which Alick Wentworth likes, 

“TI am greatly surprised to see you, Mr, 
Wentworth, Such an awful night, too. Besides, 
there is a party at your uncle’s.” 

“Yes, they are having a gay time to-night 
out there, despite the weather; but I was in no 
mood for flirtations, and waltzes, and suppers, 
so I stole quietly out to the stables, mounted 
Dapple, and rode over here.” 

“But what will they say when they come to 
learn your absence? I don’t see how you will 
be able to excuse yourself for such a flight, in 
their eyes !” 

“T think I shall be able to find a satisfactory 
excuse—one they will all accept,” and again he 
laughed, the hard, desperate Jaugh of a man 
who, it seems, will never again laugh easily and 
merrily in this world. 

Hollis Deering looked at her guest with her 
great brown eyes, in which some fear, she could 
not tell what, was wide awake now. His face 
was livid, and there was on it the look which 
she remembered that day as he leaned over 
and gazed down into the dark abyss by the 
roadside. 

He sat down by the fire, and spread his hands 
over the grate in an absent way. 

“You must have found it very tedious get- 
ting over here in this storm,” said Hollis, feel- 
ing it was necessary to speak, her heart going 
loudly, with a prescience that that terrible some- 
thing which she had been dreading so long had 
come at last. 

He stared at her a moment without answer- 
ing, as though he were trying to take in the 
sense of her words. “ Yes, I suppose it was 
tedious,” he answered, “although I did not 
mind it.” 

Then he went on to apologize for entering 
the house in that informal way, telling her he 
caught a glimpse of her through a chink of the 
curtains, sitting by the fire, and he fancied 
coming in to-night without arousing anybody. 
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“Yes,” she said—only a little, half-absent 
“yes,” at the pauses in his sentences. 

Then there was a silence between them, and 
outside wild, stormy bursts of wind. Hollis 
half fancied there were human voices in them, 
and the light shone on the white face and the 
set jaws of Alexander-Wentworth, and Hollis 
looked and shuddered. 

At last he turned to her. “You remember 
that ride we took together, and what I said to 
you that day.” 

“Yes”—and a burning flush, partly of shame, 
partly of pity, and both for him, rose in her 
face. 

He noticed it. “ Yes, it was an awful word— 
an awful one, I know. There was no other 
woman in the world who would have taken it 
so, and who would have kept my secret, as you 
have done. You remember that I told you you 
should know the whole some time.” 

“Yes, I remember. But oh! Mr. Went- 
worth, this is awful !”—a sudden anguish mount- 
ing in her voice. “ Don’t tell me to-night.” 

“Tf I don’t tell you to-night, Hollis Deering, 
I never shall; and I had rather you, of all the 
world, should know it from me. I came here 
on purpose to tell you.” 

What could the frail, young, helpless thing 
do, sitting there? If her instinct seized with 
unerring truth the deadly meaning hidden 
under the ambiguity of this talk, she put it 
behind her, sitting still and shivering before 
the warm fire. 

He looked at her, and then Alick Wentworth 
broke out in a kind of plaintive, choked voice, 
that was like an agonized child’s—he, the ele- 
gant, high-bred gentleman—‘I cannot do it, 
Hollis, I can’t, before that kind, honest, faith- 
ful face of yours. I cannot do it, and yet I 
cannot go away, feeling that somebody else 
will do it to-morrow !” 

“No, they shan’t—I won’t hear them,” said 
Hollis, with a flash of defiance in her white, 
quivering face. 

“But you'll have to, child; it will be in the 
very air. You can’t keep it out of your ears, 
and it would be a comfort to me to feel that 
you had heard it all first from my lips, and 
that afterwards you would do it knowing the 
worst. You have spoken some kindly words to 
me, never looking on me once with sneer or 
scorn, only with pity—such pity as I could 
bear, of all the world, out of your true, honest 5 
eyes. O Hollis Deering!” 

They swam in tears, now. “If I must hear 
it, I would rather hear it from your lips, then,” 
she said. ( 
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After that, she could not tell whether it was 
a short time or a long one; neither could he; 
and she quite forget to hearken to the cries of 
the wind outside, and the human voices in 
them. She rose up, and turned her chair away 
from him, so that she could not see his face, 
and walking up and down the room, she heard 
him ask Ker, in a low, strained voice—“ You 
remember that word you used the day we were 
out together, and that I acknowledged it ?” 

“Yes ;” in a little, sharp whisper. 

Hollis Deering could not remember whe 
words followed after that, nor how Alexandev 
Wentworth commenced telling his story. 

In the next hour, however, she learned it all, 
never once interrupting him from beginning to 
end. Inside the warm little parlor there was 
only the tramp of his feet, pacing to and fro, 
while he talked ; outside, the grieving and swell- 
ing of the angry winds, which Hollis, listening 
only for his words, did not hear—she would not, 
though whirlwinds had thundered about her. 

The clder Wentworth on his death-bed, 
fifteen years ago, hed not left his son and 
daughter, between whom the property was 
equally divided, a large fortune. The Went- 
worths had always lived in a style which in- 
volved heavy expenses, and the family estates 
and resources had ot late dwindled rapidly. 

Under the management of their mother’s 
brother, Ambrose Kittredge, the property had, 
liowever, yielded large dividends, carrying 
Alexander and Honora Wentworth through a 
youth hardly less pampered and luxurious 
than their childhood. 

When, at the close of his nephew’s college 
career, Mr. Kittredge found the young man 
and his sister had set their hearts on going 
abroad for two or three years, the man for the 
first time talked seriously of increased ex- 
penses, and the necessity of caution in the use 
of means; all of which was about as intelligible, 
in a practical way, to Alick and Honora, as San- 
scrit, but they made ample promises of economy, 
and their uncle at last gave a reluctant consent 
to the journey. 

Young Wentworth was now entirely master 
of his own fortune. A few months residence 
abroad proved the total inadequacy of his in- 
come to meet his expenses—the luxurious, 
pleasure-taking youth, with his costly tastes 
and habits—and after a few spasmodic attempts 
at economy, he gave up the attempt of any 
practical solution of that disagreeable problem. 

The good-natured, prodigal, young Ameri- 
can fel] into the society of a class of social 
pleasure-mongers, parasites, who are always 
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ready to seize any generous victim who falls in 
their way, and remorselessly suck what sap 
they can from his veins, as they would juices 
from mellow fruits. These men of the world 
flattered the young man’s weakness, laughed at 
his jests, praised his dinners, and drank his 
wines, and rode his horses, while all the time 
he was making heavy drafts on his capital. 

Boating clubs, champagne suppers, Derby 
races, and heavy betting consumed the inheri- 
tance of Alexander Wentworth, as sands drink 
mountain streams and are yet dry; at last, 
when his own resources were exhausted, there 
was the half of Honora’s fortune to command, 
and in his extremity the brother now availed 
himself of a portion of that also. 

By this time the young man had grown des- 
perate, and there seemed but one chance of re- 
deeming himself. They were at Baden Baden 
in the midst of the gay, fashionable crowd who 
frequent the hotels and gambling tables of that 
splendid resort of fashion and dissipation. 

Honora was in her element, riding out daily 
with lords and counts, and a host of titles on 
her visiting list. 

Her brother had something else to think ot 
just now. He had “borrowed,” to use his own 
phrase, his sister’s fortune, at least, the half at 
his command ; the other was, fortunately, in the 
hands of her uncle athome. And Alick Went- 
worth had, as you know, “ the honorable blood 
of the Wentworths in his veins.” He desired 
to refund every dollar of Honora’s of which, in 
his extremity, he had availed himself, and the 
only path which opened to him to do this led 
straight to the gaming saloons. 

He played and won. Success brought fever- 
ish confidence and recklessness. He played and 
lost, and grew desperate. And at last—oh! 
honorable blood of the Wentworths!—he be- 
thought himself of the old banking house in 
Paris, with which for years his uncle had done 
business, Of course, Alick, who was well known 
to the capitalists, would have no difficulty in 
drawing money on his uncle’s credit. There 
was a way to do that. He shrank from the 
thought at first, as one would shrink from foul 
touch of pestilence or plague. But days went 
on that made him haggard, and nights that 
brought him no sleep, and the thought stayed 
with him until it grew familiar, and he dis- 
guised its foul features under soft terms of bor- 
rowing and lending ; and at last, when his debts 
crowded, and he was desperate, he forged a 
draft in his uncle’s name, presented it at 
the banking house, and it was at once cashed. 

Three or six months’ grace would afford him 
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time to redeem himself, Alick Wentworth 
thought, as, with a kind of wild, desperate joy, 
he clutched his money. 

After this, there were mad, reckless, feverish 
days and nights at Baden Baden, while Honora 
flirted with her titled cavaliers, and was cross 
with “ Al.” when the humor took her, and little 
dreamed of the ruin that was gaping beneath 
their feet under the flowers and the music and 
the splendor. 

Brief gains ftashed their sudden light through 
glooms of heavy losses, and again and again 
Alick Wentworth had to forge drafts and 
“borrow” money from the banking house on 
his uncle’s credit, until at last he found himself 
stranded, a debt of fifty thousand dollars upon 
his hands and heart. 

He found there was still money left to return 
home with Honora, and he took a sudden fancy 
to plunge as far as possible from the scene of 
his shame and crime. Late in the autumn, 
Alick Wentworth concluded to return to Amer- 
ica. “There would be plenty of chances to 
throw himself in the ocean on the way,” he 
whispered gloomily and grimly enough some- 
times. 

But he was young, and life was sweet. This 
was his first trouble, and there were times when 
it all seemed like a horrible nightmare to him, 
Weeks were yet to intervene before the drafts 
would be presented for payment, and his crime 
transpire; and his spirits were naturally buoy- 
ant, and he clung to the hope that some way 
must open out of all this trouble. 

So ihe ocean did not swallow Alick Went- 
worth, and he came back to Medbury, and 
Ambrose Kittredge little dreamed what a mine 
was one day to burst under his own feet, or that 
the hand which had lighted the train was the 
nephew whom he idolized. 

As for the latter, the old habits, and the old, 
light, gay spirits, enabled him to throttle for 
a while the monster that lay in wait for him. 
But that only bided his time. The day of 
reckoning was coming. It would be the day 
when the sight of the drafts, presented for 
payment, should furnish to Ambrose Kittredge 
irrefragable proof of his nephew’s crime. 

You must remember what Alick Wentworth 
was—what his indolent, luxurious life had been. 
You must remember his pride in his old family, 
in his honorable name; and now, when one 
awful hour was to crash down all that he had 
lived for, all the things in which his soul had 
taken delight, and brand him with the name of 
felon, Alick Wentworth told himself but one 
thing remained for him yet to do. 
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He would never front that disgrace. His 
uncle’s stern wrath, and Honora’s stormy re- 
proaches, and Mrs. Kittredge’s contempt, and 
the world’s amazement and scorn, were things 
which Alexander Wentworth would never live 
to meet. 

And the days went on and on, and the night- 
mare hung forever about his soul; but he 
langhed, and sang, and jested, telling himself 
he would not be a coward when the time came; 
he would eat and drink, and to-morrow he 
would die. As for the future life, and the God 
he must face there, young Wentworth told him- 
self again there could be no perdition so awful 
as the dawn of that day when he should stand 
before the world for what he was. 

Sitting there by the grate-fire, with the howl- 
ing storm outside making a fitting chorus, Hol- 
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lis Deering listened to Alexander Wentworth’s ( 


story. It seemed that the man intended that 
this girl should know the worst that was in 
him. He went into the details with far greater 
distinctness than I have done, only holding 
back his deadly purpose. 

He paused at last. Hollis had sat very still, 
drinking in every word, too shocked and 
strained to speak, if she had a desire to, the 


quiet tears dropping, and her white cheeks 2 
< seeming to crowd and choke themselves in her 


upon the hands in her lap. 

“ And now, Miss Decring, you know me for 
precisely the villain that Iam; and yet God 
knows that I did not mean to be one when I 


commenced; but the road down was so smooth | 


and steep, and you see in what depths of infamy 
it has landed me.” 

She put up her hanas with a little deprecat- 
ing movement, but she did not venture to look 
at him now. She only said—“ To-morrow !— 


to-morrow !” 
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“Yes, forty thousand of it will be a heavy 
lump to Uncle Kittredge, but he isa rich man; 
it won’t cripple him anywhere. The man has 
been fond of me. I think, perhaps, the knowl- 
edge of my crime will weigh heavier than the 
loss of the money, though he’s fond of that, 
too. I’m sorry for him’—his voice shaking 
a little. 

She noticed that he did not speak of his sis- 
ter, but she thought that, perhaps, was too terri- 
ble for him to touch on. 

In a few moments he came and stood before 
her. “TI wanted to tell you my story,” he said 
in a low, unutterably mournful voice, “before 
I went away. I thought if there was one wo- 
man left in the world who, knowing the worst, 
would still shake hands with me, and smile 
upon me—for I could bear the pity in your 
smile—you were the woman to do it, Hollis 
Deering.” 

She turned now and faced him. “Going 
away? Where are you going, Mr. Went- 


) worth ?” 
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“Yes—to-morrow, before noon, the drafts > 


will be presented for payment. This is my 
last night as an honest man”—and his laugh 
fairly curdled the blood in her veins. 

“Ts ita very great deal of money ?” she asked 
in a few moments. 

“Well, not over fifty thousand dollars. And 
I did not tell you all; I used Leander’s name 
for ten thousand of thatsum.”’ The poor fel- 
low was talking over his business affairs last 
night with me, and said he wanted all his spare 
change to put into the house he intended set- 
ting about next spring. He will miss the 
money sadly, I fear.” 

“Fifty thousand dollars!” exclaimed Hollis, 
going over the words slowly, like one who 
found it hard to take in the vastness of that 
sum, 


“No matter—a long way. You will know 
to-morrow.” 

Something that frightened her in his wild 
look, in his strange voice. She stood still, look- 


ing at him, unable to speak, her scared thoughts 


throat. 

“Well, won’t you shake hands with me 
for the last time?’—and he smiled such a 
smile, that, involuntarily, the girl shut her 
eyes. 

“But if you should go the wrong way now! 
Wait and think, Mr. Wentworth. I want to 
help you’—the words struggling out of her 
white lips. 

“T know you do, but it is too late for that 
now. There is but one way, Hollis Deer- 
ing.” 

She knew then, as well as though he had 
told her, what way that was he meant, and tha 
Alexander Wentworth had resolved his eyes 
should never see the rise of that dawn whose 
day was to witness his disgrace. She knew he 
had gone over the scornful, angry faces, the re- 
proaches and the curses, the clamor of tongues. 
Such a life as he had lived always makes a 
coward of a man when the test comes. He 
would be away from all that to-morrow—to- 
morrow ! 

Hollis Deering drew close up to the man. 
“There is but one way; you must take it,” she 
said, her voice steady, her face clearing up out 
of its pallor and pain of a sudden, 

“What is that?’—sharply. 
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“Go straight to your uncle this very night, 
and tell him what you have told me.” ( 

His rattling laugh of ineffable scorn answered 
her. “Do you take me for a fool, Hollis 
Deering ?” ¢ 

“No; but for a man, Alick Wentworth—a 
man who has slipped and gone down into fear- ( 
ful depths of wrong, but a man to whom life ¢ 
and youth yet remain to repair all that wrong. ; 
I take you for this—not a coward—not some- 4 
thing worse than that, Alexander Went- ? 
worth.” ? 

“But I am a coward. I tell you, Hollis § 
Deering, I’d rather face a thousand deaths than ‘ 
my uncle with the story which I have told you } 
to-night. Do you know it would send me toa ? 
felon’s cell for a life almost as long as the one 
I’ve lived already.” ? 

“Oh! you are not afraid of that; your uncle ° 
has a human heart,” she cried out. 

“Yes; the man would turn me out-of-doors, | 
but I don’t think he’d send me to prison, even 
for the loss of fifty thousand dollars.” ) 

“Then go to him. O Alexander Went- ; 
worth, it is all that remains for you todo. Go ) 
to him this very night, and tell him the truth.” ? 

“TI could shoot myself first, on his thresh- § 
hold !”—turning away from her. 

In the tumult of his thoughts and feelings, 
young Wentworth did not suppose that Hollis > 
Deering had penetrated to his secret purpose ( 
that night. He fancied he had thoroughly 
misled her, and that she believed he was 
going to run away, to hide himself in some ? 
distant corner of the world for the rest of { 
his life. 

She followed him. “O Alexander Went- { 
worth! it is true what I say. As God hears 
me, He will, He must help you. I am your § 
friend—believe what I say; you will live tc ) 
thank me for it yet. Go back to your uncle 
and tell him the truth—the whole truth.” , 

He looked at her a moment—at the white 2 
face, and the light that seemed to shine all over 
it, exalting it almost into the face of an angel. ? 
Her eyes shone bright on him through blind- ‘ 
ing tears, . > 

His own faltered for a moment; then he ‘ 
cried out sharp and wildly—“T can’t do it!— 4 
I can’t do it! Good-by, my little friend !” M 

He seized both her hands, kissed them, and ‘ 
then, as though he dared not trust himself, 
rushed out into the storm and darkness, and 
left her standing there alone in the middle of 
the room, 


om mamma ata, 


(To be continued.) 


IS CONSUMPTION CURABLE? 


R. CHARLES J.B. WILLIAMS, consult- 
ing physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption, Brompton, England, says, in a recent 
series of papers on the nature and treatment ef 
consumption, that “through an experience of 
forty years in the treatment of pulmonary con- 
sumption, I can trace a remarkable improve- 
ment in its success, as judged by the results,” 
During the first ten years of that period, the 
beneficial effects of the treatment were very 
limited, being chiefly confined to incipient cases, 
and to those who, at an early stage, and for 
long continuance, resorted to more favorable 
climates. My general recollection of the his- 
tories of the developed disease at that time, is 
that of distressing tragedies. No means used 
seemed to have any power to arrest the malady ; 
the tardative and palliative treatment employed 
was little satisfactory, and the life was rarely 
prolonged beyond two years, the time assigned 
by Laennec and Louis as the ordinary limit of 
the life of the consumptive. Now, however, 
under careful treatment, life may be prolonged 
for many years in comfort and usefulness, and 
in not very few cases the disease is so perma- 
nently arrested that it may be called cured.” 
—059400—— 

REPROACHING CHILDREN.—When a child 
has been punished in any way, he should be 
restored to favor as soon as possible, and when 
he has received forgiveness, treated as if noth- 
ing had happened. He may be affectionately 
reminded of his faults in private, as a warning 
for the future, but to upbraid him with it, 
especially in the presence of others, is a breach 
of honor and a great unkindness, Under any 
circumstances, to reproach children in company 
is useless, and often ‘injurious, as well as_pain- 
ful to them, and is generally done from irrita- 
bility of temper, with little to their profit. 

——<'08g400-—. 

Homi: CHEERFULNESS.—Many a child goes 
astray, not because there is a want of prayer or 
virtue at home, but simply because home lacks 
A child needs smiles as much as 
flowers need sunbeams. Children look little 
beyond the present moment. If a thing dis- 
pleases, they are prone to avoid it. If home is 
the place where faces are sour and words harsh, 
and fault-finding is ever in the ascendant, they 
will spend as many hours as possible elsewhere. 
Let every father and mother, then, try to be 
happy. Let them look happy. Let them talk 
to their children, especially the little ones, in 
such a way as to make them happy. 


sunshine. 





RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. 


UCH has been said and written on parental 
responsibility. Perhaps it cannot be too 


¢ 
( 


deeply felt, yet it may be regarded from a ; 
wrong stand-point. There are a moral Scylla ‘ 


and Charybdis, whereby many an argosy of hu- 
man happiness is endangered. 


mendous issues of life and eternity in the 
balance—innocent now, utterly helpless, wholly 


unconscious of evil by the way; and where, ¢ 
after God himself, lies its hope of:future weal? 
Where, but in its parents? They have dared 2 


invoke this breath of the Almighty. The weal 


, the responsibility is not hers alone. 


or woe, the good or ill of this life is a weighty ) 
chiid’s future of character and happiness shall 


thing, and the spirit whose being is henceforth 


parallel with that of Jehovah—as Emily Judson 6 
wrote in the most fervid lines that ever flowed . 
irom her pen, and wherein she grasped the ¢ 
loftiest truth—this is the trust that cometh ° 


with the gift. 
sibility ? 
and mother? The insanity that would dance 
over burning coals is as wisdom compared with 
the thoughtlessness, indifference, neglect, of the 


many! If the question shall meet, as it surely 


Where, if not here, lies respon- ¢ 
Who can bear it with or for father > 
’ his share. 
5 respects, 


A child is born—brought by no will or ask- { walk!” 


ing of its own—into the world, with the tre- ° 
‘ living truth that changes the cross into a 


But God never creates a trust without 


‘ holding out a strength sufficient unto the 


day. He will not send it unsought. It is no 


part of His plan to build His heavens out of 
automatons, but of free, rational human souls; 
’ and to every one comes his word, “ Arise and 


Always His healing follows! This is 
the sunlight that pierces the shadow—this the 


crown; that, in the midst of all the dangers, 
temptations, sufferings and sins which lie in 
wait, transmutes the iron to gold. 

The mother oftener feels the burden, though 
It may 
rest more with her than, the father what the 


be; hers are especially the first and most plas- 
tic years, and the closest affection—love more 
tender on her part, more clinging and reliant 
on the part of her child; the earliest and most 
formative influence is hers, no doubt. But not 
one whit does'all this absolve the father from 
His duties are different in many 
but no less sacred or binding; and he 


2 should be to her a strengthener, helper and 
; comforter. Yet, in the glowing words of Robert 


will, every soul that rises to judgment, “Where , 
is thy brother ?”—if, in a degree, our brother’s ¢ 
) earth is without form and void, ‘and the first 


weal, our neighbor’s good, is entrusted to our 
care, as it surely is—how shall they escape who 
have assumed this loftier trust, and then neg- 
lected so great salvation as waits for their 
acceptance? For that such salvation, for time 
and eternity, does wait—not pessible only, but 
sure, to those who seek it—is an eternal truth, 
fast as the throne of God! 

Oftentimes this is not realized; and while, 
on one hand, are thousands to whom children 


Collyer : 
“To every little child, in the beginning, this 


great light that God brings out of the darkness 


) Is the face of its mother, and the first sound 


that ever enters the silent sea of the infant soul 
is the voice of the mother as she bends over it, 
endeavoring to find some answering glance and 
call of recognition. And God has made it so, 
that the first sure sound the mother ever hears 
breaking out of that silence, is more to her 


, than the great harmonies that were heard when 


come as playthings, or even as encumbrances— ) 


to whom the innocent, loving babe is an unwel- 
come stranger—many shrink in fear and trem- 


¢ sons of God shouted for joy.’ 


bling from what they realize as a weighty 2 


responsibility, feeling not, the while, around 
them the Everlasting Arms. 

There is no shirking the trust. They who 
wilfully prevent human life—who, so far as in 
them lies, cross the ways of the Almighty, and 
try to stay His hand of creative love—stain 
their own souls with crime scarcely less than 
that of deliberate destruction of life. 


OOOO OOOO 


‘the morning stars sang together, and all the 
So, how can we 
wonder that the tender nature of Christ gath- 
ered itself into grave rebuke to those who would 
hinder mothers from bringing little children to 
Him, that He might put His hands upon them 
and bless them. 

“Mothers, your heart is the first paradise 
to every little child God gives you; he finds 
rivers of water there, and the fruit and flow- 
ers of his earliest human world. While he 
can rest there, no wild beast can make him 
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afraid; and when at last he eats of the in- ? 
evitable knowledge of good and evil, and is ( 
fallen, and naked, and ashamed, your love > 
may so clothe him, as he passes out of his < 
Eden, that he will always live in hope of the 
Paradise regained.” 

It is also true that the possibilities open out 
two ways; you may greatly blight his life, or 


’ 
you may greatly bless it. You, parents, have ( 


AA 


the power, in your measure, to mould “this life 2 
into the image of God, or to brand it with the , 
mark of the beast !” ) 

And this is done less by direct effort than 
by the silent, constant, unconscious influence ( 
of home life and character. What father and 5 
mother are, more than what they say, is the ¢ 
child’s watchword and guide. The govern- § 
ment that earliest and surest leads to self- 2 
government, is best; that which most delays it ‘ 
is poorest. A control that is characterized by 2 
periect truth, gentle firmness, consistency and ( 
love, cannot fail. But let there be petty de- 
ception, wavering, impatience or selfishness, 
and the child not only loses respect for his 
parents, but all too soon and surely learns the ? 
lessons that are the legitimate result of such , 
teaching. 

It is no light thing to know just how much 
to indulge, just how far to restrain, and to 
adopt ways and means to varying disposition 
and temperament. But let effort flow from 
love, and cheerful trust and hope never fail. 
To a pure affection, to a holy motive, is always ¢ 
given true perception of right means. When the 
mother fully accepts this truth, her burden is 
greatly lightened. Let her feel her responsi- . 
bility no less, but realize more deeply the love 

| 
. 
5 
) 
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that far outweighs even hers—of which our 
purest and most intense affections are but the 
outbirth and faint image—and that assures her 
“It is not the will of the Father that one of 
these little ones should perish.” 

Let her not only “bear all things,” but 
“hope” and “ believe all things,” and His Spirit 
shall anoint her priestess! Her hope and faith 
shall never lose fruition, for that she is not 
alone, but Gop WITHIN EVERY EFFORT, GoD 
ANSWERING EVERY PRAYER. 

Let me use again the words of the earnest 
and gifted writer already referred to, because 
they are far better than mine would be: 

“What I can do with my single arm may be 
mean enough; but that is not the question. } 
The thing for me to consider is, what can I do ? 
with God to help me? And the difference of ‘ 
the one and the other way is just the difference 
between a man trying to push a train of cars 
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up grade by his single, puny strength, and the 
same man on a locomotive, with the steam up, 
moving the whole mass by a turn of the wrist. 
The man at the rear of the train can do noth- 
ing. How should he? But give him the lever, 
and the faith which is the evidence of things 
not seen, and all things are possible, because 
then, in what his hand finds to do, there is 
hidden a treasure of power unspeakably greater 


S than his own.” 


ee 


WHAT TO DO IN CASES OF SUDDEN 
ILLNESS. 





ie is not easy in a short space to lay down 
instructions of this kind; but the follow- 
ing principles may, in most cases, be safely 
acted on:—If the case occurs in a crowded, 
church, or other place, and especially if the 
patient be a lady, it may be considered a mere 
fainting ; and the best way of relieving that is 
to lay the patient down, if possible, use a fan 
and the smelling-bottle, and as soon as the pa- 
tient has recovered a little remove her into the 
open air. The case of a man found insensible 
is altogether of a graver complexion. Even 
here the generally safe thing is to lay him down 


) on his side, keeping the head a little raised; to 


loosen anything about the neck ; allow air to 
play upon the patient, and send for the nearest 
doctor. If the patient is quiet and pale, and 
can swallow, a little wine and water, or spirit 
and water, may be given pending the doctor’s 
arrival. If he is in violent convulsion, with 
foaming at the mouth, the great duty of the 
bystanders is to control the movements of the 
patient so that he do not injure himself; to 
loosen the neckerchief; allow plenty of air to 
circulate, and await the arrival of a doctor. 
The patient cannot swallow in this condition, 
and the fit will in all probability pass off in a 
few minutes, 
—-rotetoo—. 


MIGNONETTE is a native of the dry, hot cli- 
mate of Africa, and requires a dry, sandy, and. 


) rather poor soil to bring it rapidly to perfection. 


It is wonderful how little soil and moisture it 
requires. A writer in the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle states that the finest plant he ever saw. 


( grew out of the middle of an old wall, and hung 


down to a length of three feet. The seed was 
accidentally blown into the crevice when he was 
sowing the border, and the plant thus produced 
was far more healthy and vigorous than any of 


‘ those at the foot of the wall. 
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THAT JIM. 
BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. 


HOSE who complain of the difficulty they ex- 
perience in governing their children, often- 
times overlook a certain principle. That a wise 
kindness is the strongest influence, there can be no 
doubt. This does not imply fhat force must, or 
need, never be used ; itehas its place, but it is on a 
low plane of thought and life; and we may and 
should lead our children to higher states. 

Hope and trust are two great elements in success- 
ful training; without these, love, however deep, is 
well-nigh powerless; with them, all things are pos- 
sible to an earnest affection. 

“To the pure, all things are pure,” and “ Evil is 
to him that evil thinketh,” are truths of broader 
scope and weightier bearing on the relations of life 
than most people suppose. Treat a child as a thief, 
and if he has any temptation that way, he will be 
one. Lead him to respect himself, if you would 
have him conduct respectably. Manifest confidence 
in him, and hold him accountable, if you would 
stimulate him to trustworthiness. You cannot rea- 
sonably expect him to have more hope of himself 
than you have for him. 

This principle is well illustrated in the following 
incident, which occurred some years ago at the 
“Little Wanderers’ Home” in Boston : 

Mr. T. was sitting, one day, in his office, when 
the door opened, and a policeman came in, grasp- 
ing firmly by the collar a boy of ten or twelve 
years. His ragged, dirty, forlorn appearance baf- 
fles description, and his face, peering out from be- 
neath masses of tangled hair, wore a wild, cunning, 
old look. The officer closed the door, and planting 
himself firmly against it, still holding the boy, 
asked, “Mr. T., will you take this chap ?” 

“Yes,” was readily replied. 

“Well, you'll find a hard customer if you do. 
He has been sent to the Reform School four times, 
and every time managed to run aw.y. The Jucge 
told me this morning to bring him up here, and if 
you would take him, leave him; if not, commit him.” « 

“T'll take him,” repeated Mr. T. pleasantly ; “I’m 
not afraid of any trouble.” ) 

There was a comical expression on the police- 2 
man’s face as he made his exit, which he did sud- ¢ 
denly and quickly, shutting the door instantly, as 5 
if afraid his charge would slip out with him. ? 

Mr. T. said, in recounting his experience with § 
this boy, that the first thing he did was to take 
him, dirty as he was, and have a real frolic with 
him—make him laugh. After a little talk and play, 
he set his office door open, and said, “ Now, James, ( 
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run, if you choose. The officer’s gone, and I 
promise you I won’t tell him of you, and I never 
shall go to look after you. If you like to stay 
here, you are very welcome, but we don’t keep any- 
body by force.” 

The boy seemed surprised at being openly dealt 
with, and replied, “I don’t believe I want to run 
away.” 

“Well, which would you rather do, run away or 
go to bed ?” 

“T’d rather go to bed.” 

The poor little vagabond was tired enough to ap- 
preciate the unwonted luxury in store for him. 
After a thorough scrubbing, and use of brush and 
comb, clad in a good, tidy suit, he took his place 
with the other children at the supper-table. He 
was quiet and orderly there and during the family 
worship which followed—a strange thing to him, 
poor child! 

When a good night’s rest and comfortable break- 
fast had been enjoyed, Mr. T. came up to him in 
the entry, and said pleasantly, throwing the front 
door wide open—“ Now, James, if you want to run 
away this morning, you are free to do so. I shall 
never hunt you up. You can go whenever you are 
so disposed.” 

The boy looked up with a smile which had in it 
something of gratitude. “I think I'll stay,” he 
said. 

“Well, James, would you like to do an errand 
forme? I received a note last evening from a man 
in —— Street, saying he would give us a bundle of 
clothes for the children here, if I would send for it. 
Now, I want you to get that bundle for me, and 
come back in time for school. It begins at nine 
o’clock.” 

Some people would think Mr. T. was acting a 
foolish part in thus trusting a boy who had been 
repeatedly arrested for theft. But the result seems 
to indicate that he knew what he was about. 
James went cheerfully to do the errand, returned 
in a short time, with the bundle all right, and took 
his place quietly in the school-room. 

To be trusted was, as his newdriend was well 
aware, an unknown luxury to this hitherto neg- 
lected boy, and was the strongest stimulus that 
could be held out to him, to be worthy of the trust. 


) It was a new thing to him not to be watched and 


suspected, but to find people respecting him, poor 
though he were; treating him as an equal, and ex- 
pecting good conduct on his part, rather than bad. 

Mr. T. never had any serious trouble with this 
boy. He did not, of course, grow at once into a 
miracle of goodness. The faults acquired in street 
life were not to be vanquished inaday. But he 
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was an honest boy from that hour, and as —4 
governed as any child in the Home. As ad 
passed on, he steadily improved in character, | 
knowledge and manners. 

After a little time, Mr. T. found a home for him 
with a worthy farmer. Some years had passed, 
when, in travelling, Mr. T. stopped in the place, 
and, on calling at the farm to see his old pupil, was 
highly gratified with the accounts he received from 
the family respecting James’s character and ability. 
To the kind farmer he was truly as a son, and one 
of the men who were accustomed to work with him, 
said to Mr. T. that he thought James the most 
JSuithful young man he had ever known. 

As this true friend of the homeless and forsaken 
children, Mr. T., had sown, so he reaped.. Surely 


| 
| 


an untold joy filled his kind heart ; and this is only 
one of numberless instances in his experience, 
His rule is simply and truly that which a Saviour’s 
lips declared to be the sum and substance of all 
right living and generous deeds—“ AJ/ things that 
ye would they should do to you, do ye even go to 
them.” With a real, active faith in this principle— 
his way illuminated thereby, not overshadowed by 
fear—with an almost boundless hope, and a charity 
(in its genuine meaning) that never faileth, he qui- 
etly, steadily, day by day, feeds the hungry, in 
body and soul, and the blessing of many that were 
— to perish rests on him now and shall crown 

him in Heaven, when he brings to the Master his 
sheaves ! 
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THE LITTLE FRIENDS. 


ATTY PALMER was a very merry little girl. 

I think I never saw a more laughing, happy 
face, or heard a sweeter voice than Patty’s. Her 
father and mother lived in London, in one of the 
great crowded streets ; but Patty had been so ill in 
her infancy, that, as many of their other children 
had died young, her parents had sent her to live 
with an aunt, who had a pretty country-house 
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among the Surry hills, some twenty-five miles 2 
( cheered her through many hours of pain and weak- 


away from the great city. It was a long time 
before Patty grew strong; but at last, by good 
nursing, pure air, plenty of play, and a gentle, lov- 
ing temper, all helped, with the blessing of God, to 
make Patty, at seven years of age, a strong, lively 
child. How she rejoiced when the winter and cold 
early months of the year gave place to the pleasant 
months of spring time! Patty went then out in 
the fields, searching the hedgerows and the copses 
for wild-flowers. She knew where the yellowest 
primroses, the brightest blue-bells, the most —— 
dant cowslips, and the sweetest violets were*to be 


) ness. 


) afflict His children. 
) the days and weeks passed by, but strove to bear 


TREASURY. 


of restoring the limb, and all were painful. But 
Ellen was wonderfully patient, and bore all her 
sufferings with great sweetness. She knew howher 
dear mother felt for her, and she had been taught 
to think of, and pray to, One whose love is even 
greater than a mother’s, and who doth not willingly 
So she did not complain, as 


all with a meek, serene spirit. 
Ellen had a great comfort in reading. She loved 


books, and made them her companions, and they 


But it was a daily pleasure to her to see the 


) bright face of Patty, as she went out or :eturned 


2 from her rambles. 


Many a pretty group of wild- 


( flowers did Patty gather, and arrange to please 
‘ Ellen; and a glad day it was to her when her in- 


valid friend began to sit up, and still more glad 
when Ellen was wheeled out in the open air, and, 


‘ by and by, grew strong enough on fine days to be 
) seated on an air cushion on the grass, and spend 
» many hours in a pleasant green nook near a little 
{ wood, where the birds were singing all day long. 


found; and as these earlier treasures gave place to 
the delicate anemone, the white convolvulus, the 


tall foxglove, the purple mallow, and the flaming 
poppy, Patty’s basket of wild-flowers was, as the 


Now as Patty grew strong, her aunt felt sorry 
that she showed no love of books—no desire to 
learn to read. The child seemed herself to bea 


‘ wild-flower, for it was very difficult to train her to 


though there were plenty of lovely garden flowers 
at her aunt’s, yet they were all pleased at Patty’s ‘ 
bouquets of wild-flowers, for they knew she gathered ) 
2 intent and happy with a book. One day Ellen was 
( brought to her favorite seat, and Patty was to be 


health as she gathered them. 

Now Patty had a little friend named Ellen Yates, 
who was very different to herself. Ellen could not 
run about as Patty did, for she was lame, and for 


) her companion for a time. 


many months she had lain on a couch, and suffered ( 


very much; forthe doctors had to try many methods 


summer advanced, always full of overflowing. And ) habits of attention indoors. 


And yet she was so 
sweet and loving, they could not be angry with - 
her. 

It was always a surprise to Patty to sce Ellen so 


The little invalid was 
looking better; but one could see the traces of pain 
in her mild, thoughtful face. Patty sang her little 
songs to. amuse her friend, but left off soon, for 
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Ellen had a book, and Patty, like a silly child, was 
half inclined to be jealous of its pages. 

So away she ran with her basket to look for her 
favorite flowers, for she used often to say, “The 
flowers always seem glad to see me.” .Oh! what 
pretty wild roses, and long trailing tendrils, with 
lovely white convolvulus blossoms! what pretty 
tufted and nodding grasses she had, and delicate 
ferns! to say nothing of the speedwell, and yellow 
celandine, and the numbers of tiny blooms that 
peep up so sweetly from the green banks, and 
under the hedgerows. Such a basketful Patty 
gathered: then she thought of Ellen sitting alone, 
and not able to run in the green lanes or climb the 
flowery banks; and so, with a blooming load, that 
looked nearly as big as: herself, Patty trudged back 
till she came to where Ellen sat, and then, putting 
down her basket, she sat herself beside it with a 
panting little laugh, and, taking a great double 
handful of her flowers, laid them in Ellen’s lap, 
saying, “ There now, dear, they’re better than that 
book, I’m sure.” 

“They’re very, very pretty, Patty, and you are 
very kind to give them to me. But, dear, you 
mustn’t say a word against my hook, for, Patty, it 
is about flowers, and it tells me their names, and 
there’s pictures of them. See here, now; this tall 
stem with the crimson-spotted blooms’is the fox- 
glove, and there's a picture of’ i®here: see, dear, 
how like it is.” 

“Oh! read it to me,” said Patty, charmed to think 
of a book that told about flowers; and so, in a soft, 
clear voice, Ellen began to read; and it was so 
pleasant to hear about her favorites, and there were 
such pretty verses now and then describing them, 
that Patty smiled in wonder, and when Ellen grew 
tired of reading and had to shut the book, the little 
listener said, “Oh! dear, I do so wish I could read 
like you, Ellen.” 

“Do you, dear? I’m glad of that, for, Patty, 
books are wonderful things. God makes the 
thoughts rise in the minds of those that write them, 
just as he makes the flowers grow.” 

“ And it’s right and good then, as aunt says, for 
children to love to read,” said Patty with a little 
sigh, for she thought of the pains she must take, 
and felt afraid. 

“Yes, dear, it is right, for it is a sad thing to 
grow up ignorant; and, O Patty! aftera little time 
there is such pleasure in reading. What should I 
have done in my long illness without books? And 
then there is God’s own book, the Bible: why, it 
would be dreadful to grow up and not be able to 
read that. Mamma says that it is our Heavenly 
Father’s words written to Hischildren. Only think, 
Patty, how we like to have a letter from those we 
love.” 

Patty’s father and mother wrote every week to 
her aunt, and sent all sorts of kind messages to her, 
that she was always eager to hear; and so Ellen’s 
words went quite to her heart, and she said slowly, 
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and almost sadly, “Why, then, it must be very 
wicked not to wish to read. Would you teach mo, 
Ellen, if I tried very hard te learn.” 

“Oh! I should be so glad to help you, and you’d 
soon learn, if you wanted to.” 

“Yes, my dear children,” said a kind voice from 
amid the trees that overshadowed them; “yes, the - 
great thing is to want to learn, and then all is made 
easy.” 

Patty saw it was her kind aunt, and she jumped 
up and gave her a kiss, and told how Ellen had 
been reading to her, and how she would begin the 
very next day and learn to read for herself. 

The aunt sat down beside Ellen, and with her 
arms round the two little girls, said to the invalid, 
“You have done a very great kindness to my little 
niece to-day.” 

“Oh! it will make me so happy to teach her,” 
said Ellen, “for I shall not then feel so useless.” 

“« My love, no one is useless who has the desire 
to do good. God always gives them the opportu- 
nity. While you have laid ill, Ellen, you have done 
us all good by your patience; and now you are 
getting better, you are going to be made useful to 
my little wild-flower here; and so we must be all 
thankful to God, and loving to one another, and 
then, whether we are sick or well, rich or poor, we 
shall have God’s blessing.” 

The little hand-carriage at that minute came up 
for Ellen, and with kind kisses the little friends 
parted for the night, Ellen taking home her book 
and her wild-flowers, and Patty carrying her basket, 
both happy in the wish to benefit and please each 
other. And from that day Ellen got well all the 
faster for having her little merry friend to teach; 
and Patty in time found, that though she did not 
cease to love flowers, she learned dearly to. love 
books, for are they not God’s good gifts ? 
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THAT was a beautiful idea in the mind of a little 
girl, who, on beholding a rose-bush, on the topmost 
stem of which a rose was fading, whilst below and 
around it three beautiful ‘crimson buds were just 
unfolding their charms, at once and earnestly ex- 
claimed to her brother, “See, William, these little 
buds havevawakened in time to kiss their mothe- 
before she dies.” 


—09400——_. 


CHARLIE was out with his uncle taking a walk, = 
when his uncle said: 

“TI dare say, when I take you home again, 
Charlie, your mamma will have a nice present 
for you. What would you like, my boy—a little 
brother, or a little sister?” 

Charlie, after some consideration, replied : 

“ Well, if it makes no difference to ma, I’d rather 
have a little pony.” 
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HOUSEKEEPERS AND HOUSEKEEPING. 

UR readers will find on another page an article 

under the title of “ Housekeeping,” the truth- 
fulness of which every housekeeper will feel, while , 
she will be grateful to the author for having used 
his pen in her behalf. How a man could have ar- 
rived at so just an estimate ofthe duties and respon- 
sibilities of a woman, surprises us, for so few men 
do. We think he must, at some period, when per- 
haps his wife lay sick and helpless, have had the 
whole burden and care of a house and family fall 
suddenly upon his shoulders with such force, that 
the remembrance still haunts him. 

Yet most men labor under the impression that 
women have an easy time of it at home; and there 
is scarcely a masculine writer or speaker who does 
not seem to consider himself fully qualified and in 
duty bound to lecture them on remissness of duty ; 
tell them how they might do better, and argue to 
convince them how fortunate they are to be free 
from the burdens that men must bear. As if the 
petty cares of the kitchen and nursery were not far 
more irritating and harder to bear than really 
heavier trials would be. 

It is very difficult for eitheremen or women to so 
fully appreciate the cares and trials of the others’ 
position as to dictate to them what they ought or 
ought not todo. Each is liable to underrate those 
of the other, while they magnify their own. 

But we have here the evidence of a man, and we ‘ 
have the united evidence of many women, whose } 
duties call them away from home precisely as a ? 
man is called, that “man’s work does not tax the ‘ 
head, and heart, and hand, as a woman’s work does.” ) 
There isa limit to it. It begins and ends at a ; 
stated time ; after that is rest and recreation. But ’ 
with a woman there seems always something to 
do—always the wearying care upon the mind, of § 
something that ought to be, yet is not, done. 2 

Still the question often suggests itself, whether ‘ 
women do not work really more than they need— 
whether, in their over-zeal to be accounted good ‘ 
housekeepers, much is not done that might just as ) 
well have been left undone, or some way found to ‘ 
do that is much easier. Do not women, in their » 
ambition to be called “notable housewives,” often > 
unjustifiably overtax their strength, ruin their tem- 
pers, and doom themselves to premature old age ?— 
to say nothing of their forgetting that there are 
other quite as imperative needs as those of the 
body. 

We remember once visiting at a Western farm- 
house for a few days, when the whole energies of ,; 
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’ like character held in similar disrepute? 


the farmer’s wife were concentrated in the attempt 


¢ to be the first one to blow the dinner-horn at noon; 
, and we found that all the women in the neighbor- 
) hood were actuated by the same ambition, and she 


who was the most often laggard suffered terribly 
in her reputation. This seemed, and still seems, a 
petty object in life for intelligent women, or wo- 


) men who might be intelligent if they had any time 


for the cultivation of the mind. But, after all, is it 
any more trivial than some of the strivings-after of 


) our “notable housewives?” Is there no competi- 


tion, in many rural neighborhoods, which shall 


¢ earliest in the morning display upon the line the 


Monday’s wash? Why is it accounted a sin, in the 
housekeeper’s calendar of offences, if this same 
washing is not done, no matter what the emerg- 
ency, on Monday? Why, if the house be not swept 
from garret to cellar, be it clean or dirty, at 
least once a week? Why are other offences of 
Simply 
for fear our neighbors may come to know of our 
remissness, and set us down as poor housekeepers. 
If women will sweep where there is no dust, scrub 
where there is no dirt, spend their time cooking 
manifold complicated dishes when a few simple 
ones are just as palatable, and far more healthy; 


| take many unnecessary stitches in ornamentation 


of that which, considering all things, would be just 
as well plain, and in all manners and times of 
doing things, adhere strictly to the teachings of 
their mothers and grandmothers, instead of strik- 
ing out in a new path for themselves, and discover- 
ing byways that lead to the same results, they have 
no right to complain if they have no time left for 
rest, recreation or improvement. 

We do not believe any woman has a right to de- 
vote herself thus entirely to domestic matters. She 
is unjust to herself, to her family, and to the world. 
She dwarfs her own nature, is no longer a fit com- 
panion for her husband or a proper and capable 
instructor for her children, and becomes a mere 
cipher in society. 

“ But we have the work to do, and how shall we 
avoid it!” is the plaintive cry from myriads of 
voices. We will tell you how you can avoid much, 
if you will listen. 

Have you a sewing machine? 

“Oh! no; my husband cannot afford me one.” 

But he must affordit. It is as necessary to you as 
are his tools or his office furniture to him, and there 
is no excuse for his not procuring one for you. 
With its aid the wearisome drudgery of the needle 
is felt to be drudgery no longer. 

Then, some one of the patent wringers—if you 
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do your own washing—will save you still more 
time, health and strength. See if, in washing the 


| 


clothes, you cannot let soaking to loosen the dirt, ( 
“notable housewives ;” but if the bread is just as 


and boiling to take it out, save you most of the 
rubbing. Buy a patent boiler, if you will, and 
give it all the credit, and never believe us when we 
tell you that the whole secret of the success of your 
boiler lies in your implicitly following directions to 
soak so long and boil so long, and not in the least 
in the mechanism of"the boiler itself—anything, so 
you arrive at the result, and save several hours’ 
time each week. 

Then, in the department of cookery, erase all di- 
rections from your book which incur a waste of 
time. 
to share our ideas on this matter, gets indignant in 
this wise over a receipt for making cake, or some 
other trifle to tempt the palate, to perfect which it 
is required to be beaten or stirred three quarters of 
an hour. 


One of our valued contributors, who seems > 


“Tmagine,” she writes, ‘a woman of common ) 


sense and ordinary intellect beating a trifle of eggs 
and jelly nearly an hour, for the simple sake of the 
mere taste, that would last probably five minutes! 
We fervently hope that no woman would be guilty 
of so killing time, so foolishly ministering to the 
whims of the taste, standing up full five feet five 
inches, twiddling with a knife and a dish three 
quarters of an hour! An ape or a gorilla might, 


but no woman would so degrade her womanhood as ‘ 


to thus lay aside her crown. No good husband 
would tolerate such conduct in the one he had 
chosen from all the world to walk by his side 
through life !” 

Now, we do not get thus excited over the matter, 
and as for an ape or a gorilla doing such a thing, 


we very much doubt it, while we know that many ‘ 
As far as the husband is concerned, ) 


women do. 
we have an idea that he would trouble himself little 
about the time spent, so long as the result was 


satisfactory, and would think, probably, that his | 
wife might as well be doing that as anything else 


in the ample leisure he is convinced she must find 
after the performance of domestic duties. But it is 
for the “ woman of common sense and ordinary in- 


tellect,” herself to banish all such folly from at least ( 


the ordinary routine of cookery. 


When next you make bread, just for once over- ) 
look the maxim inculeated by all cook-books, and ? 


probably instilled into your mind by your mother, 
that bread, to be good, must be much kneaded. 


When mixing the dough from the sponge, for once ) 
stir it, and work it sufficiently with spoon and hand ¢ 


to make a smooth mass—no more. 


When it is ( 


ready to go in the pans, then divide it into the re- ) 
quired number of loaves, and knead each portion ° 
into its proper shape, devoting probabiy one half a ( 
minute to each separate loaf. Having already | 
made sure that your flour was good, your yeast ? 


sweet, and that the dough was not allowed to get 
too light, see, now, that after standing to raise a 


short time, it is properly baked, and we do not be- 
lieve that you will spend time on the kneading 
process again. We know this is rank heresy to all 


light and sweet as when made the other way, why 
not save the time ? 

This process of economy, in time, can be carried 
out in more ways than we have space to enumerate, 
and the housewife will soon find, instead of her 
work driving her, a spare hour now and then upon 
her hands, which it is her duty to improve to her 
own advantage. 

If she does not find this hour, let her, by all 
means, take it, no matter what she leaves undone; 
for rooms had better occasionally go unswept, and 
dinner sometimes be eaten cold, rather than that 
a woman should sink into miserable, drivelling, 
premature old age at a time in life when physical 
and mental faculties should be in full vigor; or 
that, finding the burden too heavy for her, she 
should sink into the grave, leaving a family of 
little ones in that most deplorable of situations— 
motherless—and a husband a prey to that self-re- 
proach which all men must or ought to feel who. 
have permitted their wives to die from overwork. 


—_osg400-——_ 


BIBLE STORIES. 


BY A MOTHER, 
HE use of Bible stories to children can hardly 
be over-estimated. Besides awakening an in- 


) terest in the Bible, which of itself is no small bene- 


fit, a story fixes a truth in a child’s mind more 
deeply than almost anything else. 

An objection is sometimes made to telling these 
stories, instead of reading them in the words of 
the Bible, and it is a plausible one. It is thought 
best to store children’s memories with the very 
words, in the hope that they will be of use in after 
life. This, certainly, does apply to many passages ; 
if written in the memory, they will, in times of 
doubt and temptation, sorrow and pain, come into 
the thought with strength, succor, guidance and. 
comfort. But this is true of a different class of pas- 
sages. Often a single verse will meet the needof such 
a time far better than ten chapters of narrative could 
do. The general impression of the latter is what is 
really helpful; and the more deeply a child is in- 
terested in a story, the stronger will be the im- 


) : : 
{ pression it makes. 


I have tested this matter with my own child. I. 
was at first inclined to use only the words of the 
Bible, wishing these to be remembered, and think- 
ing, too, that I was wanting in aptitude to tell 
them otherwise. But I found it impossible really 
to interest the boy; he would listen only as to a 
lesson. I tried the other way, and with a marked 
difference of result. 

Why is this? It seems to me that the reason 
lies here. The Bible merely states events, in the 
most concise manner possible, leaving a wide mar- 
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gin for the imagination, as regards scenes and 
characters, and every-day life. It can do us very 
little good to read these accounts, unless we dwell 
on them sufficiently to picture them in our thoughts. 
Just this we need to make plain to the child, as it 


were, to draw the picture for him, and hold it up ( 
man. Men take one trade, and work at it; a mo. 


to his view. Then the story becomes real to him, 
and his interest is easily won. 

Take, for instance, the raising of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter. You may read it aloud, and unless you have 
told your child to listen, he will hardly notice it. 


If you have, it will not be likely to arouse his (¢ 


feelings, or touch him with a sense of its beauty. 
But suppose in the pleasant twilight hour, or the 
quiet.Sunday, he comes to your side, asking for a 
story. You describe the eastern country, the 
houses and gardens (and information on these and 
kindred points always is well worth obtaining, for 
more than one reason), then speak particularly of 
the ruler’s house, where, amid the beauty and 
luxury, a great sorrow swept its dark wing—the 
only daughter having just died. Do you not sce 
his eyes looking earnestly into your own, while he 
listens with flushed cheek, parted lips and quick- 
ened breath? You tell of the grief in that home— 
the father’s absence, in search of a wonderful phy- 
sician, of whom it was said that he was as good 
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HOUSEKEEPERS. 


| DECLARE that the woman who is able to sys- 
tematize and carry on smoothly the work of ap 
ordinary family, illustrates higher sagacity than is 
called for by seven eighths of the tasks done by 


ther’s and housekeeper’s work requires a touch 
from all trades. A man has his work-hours, and 


‘ his definite tasks; a woman has work at all hours! 


and incessant confusion of tasks. 
Let any man do a woman’s work for a single 


_ day—wash and dress the children, having pro- 


vided their clothes the night before; see that break- 
fast is under way to suit a fault-finding husband; 
the wash-boiler on with water for the wash, and 
the clothes assorted ready for washing; the dish- 
water heating, and a luncheon thought out for the 
school-goers; a nice dinner in the good man’s din- 
ner-pail ; the beds made, after proper airing; the 
father’s convenience exactly hit for family prayers; 
the systematic sweeping of the house at least once 
a week, and of living-rooms once to three times a 
day, according to the number of mer to bring in 
the mud; the actual washing and outhanging of 


clothes; the drying, sprinkling, and folding, and 


and kind as he was skilful, and could heal every ? 


disease. You describe his meeting with Jesus, re- 
peat his imploring words, and the ready, compas- 
sionate, assuring answer. Then, on the return 
journey, you say, the ruler’s servants meet him 


message, and the father’s 


with their sorrowful 


heart sinks; but Jesus re-assures him, telling him ) 


only to believe, and she shald be made well. They 


away. 
hushed chamber—only the father and mother and 


three chosen disciples with him—and picture, as | 


you may, the resurrection-scene! 
interest, to enchain your child’s attention ? 
when you add that this is all true, do you not see 


that you have written it ineffaceably on his ( 
) troubled or hindered about his work,” because his 


mind ? 


This is a fairsample. The stories of the Bible 


are rich in incident, and afford broader scope for | 


Will you fail to ) 
And ; 


to-morrow the ironing the same; the sorting and 
mending of them, and provision of new ere the old 
give out; the making of bread three times a week, 
with cake and pies ixtercalated judiciously ; pickles, 
preserves, and cellar stores to be laid in, and not 
forgotten in their season ; children’s manners to be 
attended to; company to be entertained; her own 
person to be tidied up to please his eye ; the tired 
him to be welcomed and waited on by the no less 


reach the house, and the noisy multitude are sent ( tired her, and the home made cheerful ; his trous- 


Then you tell of the Lord’s entering that ) 


ers to be patched after he goes to bed, “so he can 
put them on in the morning ;” the children to be 
helped about their lesson, and reminded not to for- 
get their Sunday-school lesson ; the shopping and 
marketing to be done for the houschold ; repairs 


/ attended to, and matters in general kept straight 


around; home. Meanwhile, “Papa must not be 


> work brings in the money ; yes, man’s work brings 


the imagination than do fairy tales or poems. One 


reason that they are written so concisely—half- 
obscurely, often, may be that we may dwell on 
them, drawing out their beauty line by line, and 
thus realizing their hidden power. 

Let children, then, learn Bible verses, but let 
them have their stories, too; and these are better 
told than read. 

——.0594 00 

THE newest thing reported in puppyism is the 
fashion of gentlemen carrying poodles in their 
arms, just beneath the buttonhole, decorated with 
flowers. Two dandies with similar appendages 
were observed a few days ago in the park.—The 
‘Queen, 


( relishes and incentives in his labor. 
' the world among folks. 


( and almost unknown. 


in the money, but man’s work does not so tax the 
head and heart and hands as woman’s work does. 
Besides all this, man is helped by many strong 
He is out in 
He comes and goes, and 
But woman works alone, 


is refreshed in spirit. 
To please her husband and 


{ her God is, possibly, her only motive; and alas, 
) how many wives there be who sob in secret before 
> their God, because they fail to win one smile or word 


( 
‘ 


of praise from their husbands. It is stupid and bru- 
tal for any ordinary man to be finding fault with 
woman.—fev. 7. K. Beecher. 
—08g400——. 
Ir is more wise to prevent a quarrel beforehand 


) than to revenge it afterwards. 





EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


AT THE WINDOW. 
BY MISS MULOCH. 
NLY to listen—listen and wait 
For his slow, firm step down the gravel walk, 
To hear the click, click of his hand at the gate, 
And feel every heart-beat through careless talk. 
Ah! love is sweet when life is young! 
And life and love are both so long. 


Only to watch him about the room, 
Lighting it up with his quict sinile, 
That seems to lift the world out of gloom, 
And bring Heaven nearer to me—for a while, 
A little while—since love is young, 
And life is beautiful as long. 


Only to love him—nothing more ; 
Never a thought of his loving me: 
Proud of him, glad in him, though he bore 
My heart to shipwreck in this smooth sea, 
Love’s faith sees only grief, not wrong, 
And life is daring when ’tis young. 


Ah me! what matter? The world goes round, 


And bliss and bale are but outside things ; 
I never can lose what in him I found, 

Though love be sorrow with half-grown wings ;) 
And if love flies when we are young, 
Why, life is still not long—not iong. 


And Heaven is kind to the faithful heart; 
And if we are patient, and brave, and calm, 
Our fruits will last, though our flowers depart— 
Some day when I sleep with folded palm, 
No longer fair, no longer young, 
Life may not seem so bitter long. 
ae a e  « * * » 


The tears dried up in her shining eyes, 

Her parted lips took a saintly peace ; 
His shadow across the doorway lies ; 

Will her doubts gather, darken, or—cease? 
When hearts are pure, and bold, and strong, 
True love, as life itself, is long. 


—cotgioo—— 
MABEL’S CURE. 
“WINHE world is even as we take it, 
And life, dear child, is what we make it.” 


Thus spake a grandame, bent with care, 
To little Mabel, flushed and fair. 


But Mabel took no heed that day, 
Of what she heard her grandame say, 


Years after, when no more a child, 
Her path in life seemed dark and wild. 


Back to her heart the memory came, 
Of that quaint utterance of the dame; 


“The world, dear ehild, is as we take it, 
Aud life, be sure, is what we make it.” 


PS IN NON OOMNRAARARAANAAAARAARAA HARA ARA RAN 
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She cleared her brow, and, smiling, thought— 
“°*Tis even as the good soul taught. 


“And half my woes thus quickly cured, 
The other half may be endured.” 


No more her heart the shadow wore; 
She grew a little child once more, 


A little child in love and trust, 
She took the world as we, too, must— 


In happy mood; and lo! it grew 
Brighter and brighter to her view. 


She made of life—as we, too, should— 
A joy, and lo! ail things were good. 


And fair to her, as in God’s sight, 
When first He said—* Let there be light.” 


———_0 {X00 -—. 


MY VINE. 
BY SARAH EDWARDS HENSHAW. 

IRST came the snow; and it fell and fell, 

Wrapping my vine in its freezing cold; 
And I mourned, for I thought I knew full well 

No plant could live in its icy fold. 

It came and passed, and all the harm 
It had done, was to keep my nursling warm! 


Next came the wind, and it blew and blew, 
Fitfully, fiercely, low and high; 

It tore my vine, it searched it through, 
And now, I felt, it would surely die. 

The wind swept on—I hastened out ;— 

My vine had but taken deeper root! 


Then came the rain; and it poured and poured, 
Evening and morning, night and day. 

My vine, which before had reached and soared, 
I sadly believed would now decay. 

I went to look, the storms between, 

And lo! it was clothed with a tender green! 


Then came the sun, and shone and shone; 
Fierce and more fierce his glances grew. 
On the ground my vine lay, faint and prone, 

And now it must die, too well I knew. 
Sadly I bent to water its root— 
‘The blossoms had changed to ripening fruit! 


Last came the frost, which who may abide! 

And he breathed but once his blighting breath; 
Lamenting I stood by my nursling’s side. 

“Thave dreaded thee long, thou art come, O death!” 
But the life which at last was yielded up, 
I found in the sacramental cup! 


Wherefore, oh, wherefore, soul of mine, 
Forever a prey to distrust and fear! 
His angels of rain, and snow, and shine, 
God sends on their errands far and near, 
For thy life within and thy life without 
He orders all changes—then wherefore doubt? 
The Advance- 
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SAINT MACARIUS OF THE DESERT. 
BY PH@BE CARY. 


Spe SAINT MACARIUS, full of grace, 
And happy as none but a saint can be, 
Abode in his cell, in a desert place, 

With only angels for company ; 
And fasting daily till vesper time, 
And praying oft till the hour of prime; 

He wept so freely for all the sin 
That ever had stained his soul below, 

That, though the hue of his guilt had been 
As scarlet, it must have changed to snow. 


The Tempter scarce could charm his sight 
Who came transformed to an angel of light; 
The demons that pursued his traek 

He sent to a fiercer torment back ; 

And he wearied, with fast and penance grim, 
The fiends that were set to weary him, 

Until at last it came about 


That he vanquished the fiercest of Satan’s brood, 


And the powers of darkness, tired out, 
Had left the anchoret unsubdued. 


Yet I marvel what they could have been, 
The sins that he strove to wash away; 
For he had fied from the haunts of men 
In the pure, sweet dawn of his manhood’s day. 
But surely now they were all forgiven, 
For alone in the desert, for sixty years, 
He had eat of its scant herbs morn and even, 
And black bread, moistened with bitter tears. 


Yet so cunning and subtle is the mesh 
For the souls of the unwary laid, 


And so strong is the power of the world and flesh, 


That the very elect have been betrayed. 
And therefofe even our holy saint, 
When fast and penance and watch were done, 
Made often bitter and loud complaint 
Of the artful wiles of the Evil One. 
For he found that none may flee from his ire, 
Or find a refuge and safe retreat, 
In the time when Satan doth desire 
To have and to sift the soul like wheat. 


Good Saint Macarius, having passed 
The long, hot hours of the day in prayer, 
Rose once an hungered, after a fast 
That was long for even a saint to bear. 
And, looking without, where the shadows fell— 
*Twas a sight most rare in that lonely place— 
Just at the door of his humble cell 
He saw a stranger face to face, 
Who greeted him in a tender tone, 
That feli on his weary heart like balm, 
As graciously from out his own 
He dropped in the hermit’s open palm 
A cluster plucked from a fruitful vine, 
Ripe and ruddy, and full of wine. 


“Thanks,” said the saint, for his heart was glad, 
“My blessing take for a righteous deed; 

*Tis the very gift I would have had 
For one in his sore distress and need.” 


Then, seizing a staff in his eager hand, 
He hurried over the burning sand 

To a cell where « holy brother lay, 
Wasting and dying day by day, 

And gave, his dying thirst to slake, 

The fruit ‘twere a sin for himself to take. 


| 
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Alas! the fainting hermit said 

To the holy brother who watched his bed, 
Short at the worst can be my stay 

In this vile and wretched house of clay; 
For my night is almost done below, 

And at break of day I must rise and go, 
Shall I yield at last the flesh to please, 

And lose my soul for a moment’s ease ? 
Nay, take this gift to my precious son, 
Whose weary journey is scarce begun, 

For the burden of penance and fast and prayer 
Is a heavier thing for the young to bear. 
Therefore his sin were not as mine, 

Though he ate the pleasant fruit of the vine, 


So, before another hour had gone, 
The will of the dying man was done; 
And the fair young monk, who had come to dwel{ 
For the good of his soul in a desert-cell, 
Had bound the sandals on his feet, 
And drawn his hood about his head, 
And, bearing the cluster ripe and sweet, 
Was crossing the desert with cheerful tread, 
For he said, “ ’Twere well! that an aged saint 
Should break his fast with fruits like these ; 
But I in my vigor dare not taint 
My soul with self-indulgencies. 
And the holy father whom I seek, 
By praying and fasting oft and long, 
I fear me makes the flesh too weak 
To keep the spirit brave and strong.” 


At the daybreak Saint Macarius rose 
From his peaceful sleep with conscience clear, 
And lo! the youngest monk of those 
Who lived in a desert cell drew near; 
And, greeting his father in the Lord, 
Passed reverently the open door. 
And again the hermit had on his board 
The fruit untouched as it was before. 


Then Saint Macarius joyful raised 
His thankful eyes and hands to Heaven, 
And cried aloud: “The saints be praised 
That unto all my sons was given 
Such strength that, tempted as they have been, 
Not a single soul hath yielded to sin.” 


And then, though he had not broken fast, 
The lure was firmly put aside ; 
And in the future, as in the past, 
A self-denying man to the last, 
Good Saint Macarius lived and died. 
And he never tasted the fruit of the vine 
Till he went to a righteous man’s reward, 
And took of the heavenly bread and wine 
New in the kingdom of the Lord. 
Independent. 
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“ANGELS UNAWARES.” 


BY T. POWELL. 
ITTLE can we tell who share 
Our househoid heerth of love and care! 
Therefore with grave tenderness 
Should we strive to cheer and bless 
All who live this little life— 
Husband, children, sire or wife, 
Lest we wrong some seraph here 
Who has left a starry sphere, 
Exiled from the Heavens above, 
To fulfil 2 mortal love. 
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FIFTY WAYS OF COOKING GAME. 


1. To Roast Venison.—Spit a haunch of veni- 
‘son, and butter well four sheets of paper, two of 
which put on the haunch. Then make a paste of 
flour, butter, and water; roll it out half as big as 
the haunch, and put it over the fat part; then put 
the other two sheets of paper on, and tie them with 
packthread. Lay it to a brisk fire, and baste it 
well all the time of roasting. Ifa large haunch of 
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twenty-four pounds, it will take three hours and a , 
< and a tablespoonful in the pan, with water sufficient 


half; smaller in proportion. 

2. Venison STEAKS, BromLep.—Wash, and wipe 
them dry. Put them on the gridiron, over a clear 
fire, and broil them ; then season with salt and pep- 
per, and baste them with butter. Serve with cur- 
rant jelly. 

3. Venison STEAKS, FrieD.—Wash two steaks ; 


‘ to make gravy. 
¢ over; baste frequently. 


7. To Roast WiLp Ducks—Another Way.—Clean 
and prepare them as poultry. Crumb the inside of 
a small loaf of baker’s bread, to which add three 
ounces of butter, one large onion chopped fine, with 
pepper and salt to taste. Mix all well together. 
Season the ducks, both inside and out, with pepper, 
salt, and a little sage rubbed fine; then fill them 
with the dressing, and skewer tightly. Place them 
in the pan, back upward; dredge a little flour over, 


When a nice brown, turn them 
Serve with currant jelly. 


8. To Roast Canvaspack Duckxs.— Let the 


( duck be young and fat; pick it well; draw and 


singe it carefully, but do not wash it. ‘Truss it, 


) leaving its head on to distinguish it from common 


season with salt, black and red pepper mixed, and ; 


fry alight brown on both sides. When done, place 
them on a dish, and dredge into the pan one des- 
sert spoonful of browned flour, to which add grad- 
ually one cupful of boiling water; stir well, and 
season to taste. 
rant jelly, and send to table on a well-heated dish. 

4, Venison Pasty.—Cut a neck or breast into 
small steaks, rub them dover with a seasoning of 
sweet herbs, grated nutmeg, pepper and salt; fry 
them slightly in butter; line the sides and edges of 
a dish with puff paste, lay in the steaks, and add 
half a pint of rich gravy made with the trimmings 
of the venison; add a glass of port wine, and tho 
juice of half a lemon, or a teaspoonful of vinegar, 
cover the dish with puff paste, and bake it nearly 
two hours. Some more gravy may be poured into 
the pie before serving it. 


the fire be good, they will roast from twenty to 
thirty-five minutes. 
gizzards, a spoonful of red wine, half an anchovy, 


Cayenne pepper; boil it down to half a pint, strain 
through a hair sieve, and pour it op fhe ducks. 
Serve them up with onion sauce in a boat; gar- 
nish the dish with raspings of bread. 

6. To Roast Witp Ducxs—Another Way.—Af- 
ter they are cleaned and ready for cooking, wrap 
them in a clean cloth, and bury twelve hours in the 
earth to remove the strong flavor. They are usu- 


ally cooked without stuffing. Three quarters of an ; 


hour will be sufficient to cook them. When you 
dish them, draw a sharp knife three times through 


Garnish the top of each with cur- ) of butter, in the body of each; then lay them ina 


teen minutes. 


game, and cook it with a brisk fire for at least fif- 
Serve it hot in its own gravy. 


9. To Stew Wixtp Ducks.—Having cleaned the 


fowls, rub the insides with salt, pepper and a little 


\ till done. 


powdered cloves; put a shallot or two, with a lump 


pan that will just hold them, putting butter under 
and over them, with vinegar and water, and add 
pepper, salt, lemon peel and a bunch of sweet 
herbs ; then cover the pan close and let them stew 
Pass the liquor through a sieve, pour it 


) over the ducks, and serve them up hot, with a gar- 


nish of lemon sliced, and raspings of bread fried. 
Teal may be dressed in the same manner. 


10. To Roast Raszbits.—Skewer their heads 


. with their mouths upon their backs, stick their fore- 
) legs into their ribs, skewer the hind-legs doubled. 


Make gravy of the necks and > 


5. To Resse Was Doces on Test.—~When the ‘ Crumble half a loaf of bread, add a little parsley, 
pee ee peteeee f bees aie .‘aneae ( sweet marjoram and thyme, all shred fine, nutmeg, 
; A fi , salt and pepper to your taste; mix into a light 


i salt, and a spoonful of red wine; if ¢ ; : 
ee a P * “pol aahe stuffing, with a quarter of a pound of butter, a lit- 


tle good cream, and two eggs; put it into the body, 
and sew them up; dredge and baste them well 


5 a ) with lard; roast about an hour, and serve with 
a blade or two of mace, one onion, and a little ‘ Ce ‘ 


parsley and butter for sauce; chop the livers, and 


( lay them in lumps‘round the edge of the dish. 


11. To Roast Rassit—Another Way.—Having 
trussed the rabbit, prepare a rich stuffing of corn 
and wheat bread, mixed and rubbed fine, butter, 
pepper, salt, thyme, and beaten'yelk of egg. Stuff 


| the body of the rabbit, and tie it up, and rub the 


, skin with butter. 
» moderate oven, for*two or three hours. 
/ eurrant jelly. 


the breast, and pour over a gravy of a little hot 2 
( cover them, and butter and cream, pepper and salt, 
\ added when they are nearly done. 


butter, the juice of a lemon, a sprinkling of Cay- 
enne pepper, and a wineglassful of port wine. 


Roast before the fire, or in a 
Serve with 


12. Rassir Srew.—Cook them with a little 
chopped onion in a stewpan, with water enough to 
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13. Borep Ragsit.—Stuff a rabbit with stuffing 
composei of suet, breadcrumbs, and an egg, sca- 
soned with salt, pepper, thyme and lemon-pcel; 
put in the pot ten or twelve large onions, with 
four quarts of water; boil them till tender, then 
add the rabbit, simmering slowly for one hour, if 
large; dish it up, keeping it warm; take out the 
onions, chop them, and put back into the pot, with 
two ounces of butter, half a teaspoonful of pepper, 
four of flour; mix all well; add a pint of milk; 
boil twenty minutes, stirring now and then; pour 
over the rabbit, and serve. Little pieces of pickled 
pork boiled with it is an improvement. 


LDDs ere 


14. Friep Raxsirs.—Cut them in pieces, remove 
all superfluous bones, beat each piece flat, season 
them with pepper and salt; place the pan on the 
fire with two ounces of fat, put in it two onions 
sliced, and then the rabbit. Cook gently twenty 
minutes or more; remove the rabbit; have the 
liver, heart and brains chopped up with a little 
parsley, and fry with the remaining fat; when 
done, pour off part of the fat, add a gill of water ; 
season it, give it a boil, and pour over the rabbit. 
A little curry maybe added, and boiled rice, served 
separate. 

15. Brorzep RAssit.—Clean and wash the rab- 
bit; cut it entirely open, so that it will lay fiat on 
the gridiron-with the back up; place it over the 
coals, and broil slowly; when brown on one side, 
turn it. Take it up on a dish when done, and 
season it well with pepper and salt, and baste 
plentifully with ‘butter. 

16. SmorHereD Rassit.—Clean, and cook as 
above. Pare two dozen onions, boil them in milk 
and water until they are soft; ‘then drain and 
mash them; season with pepper, salt and butter. 
Cover the rabbit entirely with the onion, and serve 
hot. 

17. Ranbir Puppinc.—A rabbit cut into about 
sixteen or eighteen pieces, and a quarter of a 
pound of bacon, sliced; season in proportion to 
size; add ten potatoes and four onions, sliced, and 
half a pint of water; boil for two hours; boiled 
rice may be added instead of the potatoes. Well 
intermix the meat with the vegetables or rice. 

18. Rasnir Pre.—Cut the rabbit up as for pud- 
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ding ; roll the pieces in flour, and then put them ( 


in the pie-dish, with some slices of ham or bacon, 
season with salt, pepper, chopped onions, grated 
nutmeg; add half a pint of water; cover with 
crust and bake. 

19. BAkep Raxzit.—Stuff the rabbit, and put 


PAA 


sliced onion in the bottom of the pan, or boiled ( 


rice previously seasoned, and a bit of butter, and 
half a pint of water. 
minutes, accor.iing to size. 

20. Juacep Hare.—Cut a small hare into pieces 
the size of eggs; cut half a pound of bacon into 
dice, not too small, lay both on a dish; mix to- 
gether three teaspoonfuls of salt, one of pepper, 


Bake thirty-five or fifty > 
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four of flour, three of chopped onions, one of pow- 
dered thyme and bay-leaf, four cloves, and a quar- 
ter of a nutmeg, grated; rub the hare and bacon 
with these, and place them in the pan. Having 
saved the blood, chop up the liver and mix with it; 
add to it a wine-glass of vinegar and a pint of 
water, and cover with paste. Put cover on the 
pan, shake the whole well to make it mix, and bake 
for three hours if old, two hours if young. It is 
equally good cold as hot. If eaten hot, a little 
currant jelly should be served with it. 


21. Puatn Rasbit or Pigeon For INVALIDs.— 
The rabbit should be cut into nice pieces, the 
pigeon into halves; place it in a two-quart pan, 
with a quarter of a pound of bacon cut in dice, a 
little salt and pepper, a few sprigs of parsley, and 
half a pint of water; if the pan is not quite full, 
fill up with some small pieces of veal. Put a 
plain paste over all, put cover close over, and bake 
one hour. Skim the fat off and serve. 

22. FricassEE oF Squirrets.—Put two young 
squirrels into a pot with two ounces of butter, one 
or two ounces of ham, some salt and pepper, and 
just water enough to cover them. Let them stew 
slowly until tender; take them up, and pour half a 
teacup of cream, and a beaten yelk of egg into the 
gravy, and when it has boiled five minutes, pour 
over the squirrels in the dish. 

23. Friep SquirreL.—Cut up and season >with 
salt and pepper, and dip each piece in heaten yelk 
of egg and grated cracker, and fry in hot lard until 
of a nice brown. 

24. SquirREL Pre.—Cut them up and parboil in 
water, with a little salt in it, for half an hour; 
then proceed as in chicken pie. 

25. BRoiLep Partripces.—Cut them up the back, 
and lay them in salt and water for an hour. Lay 
on gridiron over a clear fire, and baste frequently 
with butter, salt and pepper. Serve on a chafing 
dish. 

26. BAKeD Parrtripges.—Pick and clean the 
birds, and stuff them with chopped parsley or 
celery, the yelks of hard-boiled eggs softened with 
melted butter, and some salt and pepper. Rub a 
little on the breasts, and dredge them with flour. 
Put them‘in a pan, with half a pint of water anda 
little butter, and set them in the oven. Baste oc- 
casionally. Cook three quarters of an hour. They 
may be cut up the back as for broiling, and baked 
without shifting. 

27. PartripcE Prr.—Take four partridges, clean 
nicely, and cut each one into four pieces; season 
with plenty of butter, some salt and pepper, and 
put in six hard-boiled eggs, sliceds thin, and two 
heads of celery, cut fine; fill the dish half full with 
water, and pour in half a teacup of cream; covor 
with a lid of paste, leaving a hole in the centre. If 
preferred, the partridges may be stuffed with oys- 
ters and a lump of butter, instead of cutting 
them up. 
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28. Roast Partripge.—Let the birds hang as ) and salt, baste well with fresh butter, and send to 


long as they can possibly be kept without becom- 
ing offensive; pick them carefully, draw and singe 
them; wipe the insides thoroughly with a clean 
cloth; truss them with the head turned under the 
wing, and the legs drawn close together or crossed. 
Flour them when first laid to the fire, and baste 
plentifully with butter. Serve them with bread 
sauce, and good brown gravy, pouring a little of 
the last over them. 

29. Brottep Partripce.—Another Way.—Di- 
vide, flatten, season with salt and pepper or Cay- 
enne, dip into clarified butter, and then into very 
fine bread crumbs. If wanted particularly nice, 
dip a second time in the butter and crumbs. Broil 
gently over a clear fire for twenty or thirty min- 
utes. Send to table with brown mushroom sauce. 


30. PartripGe In Pans.—Half roast two par- 
tridges; take the flesh from them, and mix it with 
a moderate quantity of bread crumbs steeped in 
rich gravy, half a pound of fat bacon scraped, two 
artichoke bottoms boiled and shred fine, the yelks 
of three eggs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and some lemon- 
Work all together, and bake in 


peel cut very fine. 
Serve it up cold, or 


moulds the shape of an egg. 
in jelly. 

31. Partrince Soup.—Take off the skins of two 
tolerably old partridges, and cut them into small 
pieces, adding three slices of ham, two or three 
onions sliced, and some celery, and fry all together 
in butter till it becomes nicely browned. Then put 
it into three quarts of water, with a few whole pep- 
pers, and boil it slowly till a little more than a pint 
is consumed; strain it and add some stewed celery 
and fried bread. 

32. To Roast Woopcocks or SnipEs.—Pluck, but 
do not draw them; put them on a small spit, and 
baste them well with lard; toast a few slices of 
bread; put them on a clean plate, and set it under 
the birds while they are roasting. If the fire be 
good, they will take about ten minutes. When you 
take them from the spit, lay them upan the toast 
on the dish, and pour melted butter around them. 


33. To Roast Rerp Birps.—Carefully pick the 
birds, which should be very fat; draw them care- 
fully, and truss them on a skewer, which you fasten 
to the spit, and cook them before a brisk fire; a 
very few minutes is sufficient. Place them on but- 
tered toast, and pour a small portion of gravy over 
them. 

34. To Fry Reep Birps.—Pick, draw and wash 
carefully one dozen or more reed birds ; place them 
hetween the folds of a clean towel, and, with a rol- 
ling-pin, mash the bones quite flat; season with 
pepper and salt, and fry the same as oysters. 


35. To Brom, Reep Brrps.—Prepare them as 
above; place them on a gridiron made for broiling 
oysters; put them on a clear fire, and as soon as a 
light brown, turn over the gridiron. When done, 
place them on a heated dish, season with pepper 
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table hot. . 

36. Reep-Dirp DumpLines.—Prepare very care- 
fully one dozen or more reed birds; wash them 
through several Waters, season with salt and black 
pepper, and dredge with flour. Then make a light 
crust as for apple dumplings; roll out a piece of 
moderate thickness about the size of a saucer, in 
which place two birds, and betweea them a small 
piece of butter and six large oysters; season with a 
little salt and pepper. Tie each one in a dumpling 
cloth, drop in boiling water and boil for one hour. 


37. Sma. Birps.—Sparrows, larks, robins, and 
other small birds, must be carefully picked, gutted 
and cleansed ; then rub them over thinly with the 
yelk of an egg, and sprinkle them with bread 
crumbs; hang them down, and baste with butter 
while they are roasting. They will take ten to fif- 
teen minutes with a brisk fire. 

38. PARTRIDGE AND CABBAGE Puppine.—Cut a 
Savoy cabbage into four pieces, removing some of 
the outside leaves ; boil it for ten minutes; let it get 
cold, press the water out, cut off the thick root, and 
cut the other in slices; then stuff the partridge the 
same as rabbit in receipt No. 13; place slices of 
bacon around it, put in some cabbage, season the 
partridge, and lay in with it six or eight button 
onions, then the remainder of the cabbage, a gill of 
brown gravy ; cover with paste, and boil two hours 
if an old bird, or one and a half if young. 


39. To Roast Piceons.—Clean and dress your 
pigeons, roll a good lump of butter in chopped 
parsley with pepper and salt, put it in your pigeons, 
spit, dust and baste them; if the fire be good, they 
will roast in twenty minutes. Serve with bunches 
of asparagus, with parsley and butter for sauce. 


40. To Roast Witp Piceons.—Pigeons, when 
stuffed, require some green parsley to be chopped 
very fine with the liver and a bit of butter, seasoned 
with a little pepper and salt, or they may be stuffed 
with the same as a fillet of veal. They will roastin 
twenty or thirty minutes. Serve with parsley and 
butter in a dish under them, with some in a boat. 
Garnish with crisp parsley, fried bread crumbs, 
bread sauce or gravy. 

41. To Bort Pigeons.—Scald the pigeons, draw 
them, wash in several waters, cut off the pinions, 
turn the legs under the wings, dredge them, and 
put them in soft cold water; boil them slowly a 
quarter of an hour; dish them up, pour over them 
good melted butter, lay round a little brocoli in 
bunches, and send butter and parsley in a boat. 


42. To Fry Picroxs.—Cut off the head, pinions 
and feet; cut down the back; season, and fry ten 
minutes with an ounce of oil or fat. 

43. Pigeons BroiLep.—Procure young pigeons, 
draw them, split them down the back, and season 
them with pepper and salt; lay them on a gridiron 
with the breast upward; turn them, but he careful 
not to burn the skin; rub them over with butter, 
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and keep turning until they are done enough; dish ¢ lard, and roll to the thickness of quarter of an 
them up, and pour over them mélted butter. inch; put a pudding-cloth in a basin, sprinkle 

44, Pigzons—Compout.—Take six young pigeons ( Some flour over it, lay in your paste, and put in the 
and skewer them as for boiling; put forcemeat into ) pigeons, meat and bacon; boil four eggs hard, cut 
the craws; lard them down the breast; fry them ) them in quarters, and fill the cavities with them; 
brown, and then put them into a strong brown ( mix a teaspoonful of flour with half a pint of milk 
gravy, and lct them stew three quarters of an hour; § °F water, close up, and boil for one hour and a half. 


thicken it with a lump of butter rolled in flour. 
When dished, strain the gravy ever them and lay 
some forcemeat balls around them. Make the force- 
meat as follows: Grate the crumbs of a small loaf, 
and serape or cut fine a quarter of a pound of fat 
bacon ; chop a little parsley, thyme, and an onion; 
grate a little nutmeg, lemon-peel, add some pepper 
and salt, and mix all up with an egg. 

45. SreweD Pigeons.—Clean and cut them in 
quarters; wash and season with pepper and salt; 
put them in a stewpan with as much water as will 
nearly cover them. Put ina piece of butter mixed 
with a little flour. Let them stew until they be- 
come quite tender. If the gravy should be too thin, 
add a piece of butter rubbed in flour, and let them 
stew a few minutes longer. 

46. Pigeon Pre.—Having picked and cleaned 
five pigeons, stuff them with a stuffing of grated 
cold ham, grated cracker, salt, pepper and butter. 
If asparagus is in season, the green tops may be 
substituted for the cracker. Pour milk and water 
into the dish until the pigeons are nearly covered. 
Put a lid of paste on the top, and bake an hour. 
If you wish the pigeons very tender, parboil them 
twenty minutes, and use the water in which they 
are boiled to make the pie. 

47. Pigeon Puppinc.—Pluck, draw and stuff two 
pigeons with the same stuffing used in receipt No. 
13; then cut some large, thin slices of beef, and 
some of bacon; season well; roll the pigeons in the 
meat and bacon, make a paste of flour, water and ( above. 


48. Rapsit with Herss.—Cut in two pieces ; put 
it into a stewpan with butter, salt, pepper, parsley, 
sorrel, and young onions chopped. When sufli- 
ciently done, add the juice of a lemon. The legs 
may be-broiled and laid on the top. 
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49. Witp Ducks Hasnep.—Cut up your duck as 
for eating, and put it in a pan with a spoonful of 
good gravy, the same quantity of red wine, and an 
onion sliced exceedingly thin. When it has boiled 
two or three minutes, lay the duck in a dish, pour 
the gravy over it, and add a teaspoonful of caper 
liquor. 

50. Venison Hasnuep.—Cut your venison in thin 
slices; then puta large glassful of red wine into a 
pan, with a spoonful of mushroom catsup, the same 
quantity of browning, an onion stuck with cloves, 
and half an anchovy chopped fine. When it boils, 
put in your venison, and let it boil three or four 
minutes; pour it into a deep dish, and lay currant 
jelly around it. 


51. Sauce For WiLp Fow1i.—Put into a sauce- 
pan half a pint of gravy, a few leaves of basil, a 
small onion or shallot, and a small piece of lemon- 
peel; boil a few minutes, and strain off; then add 
the juice of half a lemon or Seville orange, ora 
glass of port wine, and season with salt and Cay- 
enne or black pepper. 

An onion or shallot, chopped fine, and warmed in 
plain brown gravy, is a readier sauce than the 
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FASHIONS. ; the arm. Forms in the back are stitched on the 

outside, and are an inch apart at the belt. Open 
fronts with revers, shawl-shaped surplice with ful- 
ness from the shoulders to the belt, square necks, 
and the broad sailor collar of the dress material 
will be much worn during the warm weather. The 


The fashions for September essentially remain 
the same as those of the summer months. Warm ) 
weather rarely deserts us before the first of October, ) 
and the thinnest and lightest of materials continue ‘ 
to be worn. Whilo we can chronicle nothing new ( 
in costumes, we cannot, perhaps, better improve ) neck of a plain bodice is cut out very low and 
our time and space than in giving our readers some ) round if the wearer -has a handsome neck ; other- 
plain and definite directions concerning the present ¢ wise the high neck will be most becoming, and will 
manner of making dresses. \ not look old-fashioned. 

Bodices are of medium length, and round at the ) Thin washing goods are made with the chemise 
waist. Shoulder seams are short and high, defining Russe or blouse waist, without lining or belt. A 
the slope of the shoulders. The two darts in each \ drawing-string gathers in the fulness around the 
front are short, but taken very deep, to make an ) waist, and the belt of the skirt fastened over it 
easy, tapering shape. Side seams are directly under ? holds it in position. 
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Skirts have a flat gored front width, two narrow 
side gores, and two full back breadths. The ful- 
ness is laid in plaits beneath the side seams. The 
back breadths are in French gathers. 

Flounces were never so much worn as at present. 
Chambery gauze and grenadine suits are trimmed 
with bias flounces, edged with narrow, straight 
frills. 

Pique frills are made straight and plaited. 
Striped frills look best cut bias. Thin washing 
goods require straight frills. Silk, poplin, foulard 
and mohair may be either straight or bias, plaited 
or gathered. Narrow silk flounces are sometimes 
ravelled half an inch at the edges, others are 
notched like saw-teeth or pinked in scallops. They 
may be made with points or deep scallops, faced 
with silk, run together on the wrong side and 
turned. Many of heavy silk are simply hemmed 
by the machine, or bound with contrasting colors. 
The plaits of flounces may be fancifully arranged 
in groups, two or three box-plaits together, with a 
plain interval between, on which is a rosette or 
hollow bow. Others have clusters of plaits all 
turned one way. ; 

On some suits are seen two frills a quarter of a 
yard wide, while on others are five or seven frills 
a finger deep; on still others, a wide rufile above a 
narrow one. 

oo 


OPHELIA SLEEVE. 





Appropriate for grenadine, lawn or thicker fab- 
rics; the ornamentation begins very near the top 
with a puff between gimp or piping and two rufiles 
box-plaited, the lower covering the elbow, below 
which straight rows of gimp or piping; gimp in 
plain or chintz colors is better for grenadine. If 
the material is lawn or organdy, the puff must be 
shirred on, the ruffles gathered and the lower part 
remain untrimmed, or banded with straight folds 
stitched on both edges. 
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MURIEL SLEEVE. 





Representing grenadine shaped to the arm, and 
ornamented with a bias fold of the same, gathered 
up at regular intervals under a silk bow. The 
effect produced is like that of a chain of round 
puffs; both sides of the fold are bordered with 
narrow silk fringe, the same color as the bows; the 
bottom is bound with silk. 

sea 


DHRESSING-SACK. 
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White linen, nainsook or brilliante, cut in the 
form of a loose sack, with seams under the arms 
only ; a narrow band or standing collar is added to 
the neck; plain fitted sleeve, loose enough to be 
comfortable; the bottom is finished with a hem; 
the garment is trimmed with Marseilles braid upon 
the fronts; one row around the back, branching 
from the front; two rows encircling the collar and 
a cuff upon the sleeve further ornamented with twe 
buttons; three yards of material will be requisite. 
The same style is suitable for opera, flannel or 
cashmere dressing-sack. 
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DRESS TRIMMING (MOHAIR AND SATIN). 





No. 2.—First Detain. 

Satin is now universally adopted in trimming 
dresses; it brightens up mohair, sultane and cam- 
let, so as to render them very effective costumes. 
No. 1 illustrates one of the many novel applications 
A straight band of the same material as 
the dress is first made, and edged with satin to 


of satin. 
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Over a firm cord of crochet two rows containing 
forty-three double inside the ring, fastened with 
little velvet bows. 

Tuirp Row.—This is also worked round, and 
contains little scallops of six chain, always passing 
over two double, then two single. There are, how- 
ever, only nine of these scallops to work. Crochet 
the rest of the row plain with single. 

Fourts Row.—Work eight double round each 


| 


ee 
TRIMMING OF CROCHET AND RIBBON. 





No. 3.—Szconp DEerarn. 
match. A triangle of three folds of satin is then 
made (sce illustration No. 2); this is encased ina 
threefold band of the material, and a row of these 
is sewn below the straight-eut band. For trim- 
ming dresses or mantles, this pattern will be found 
very useful. 





scallop, and after every second double work one 
picot. Each side picot contains four chain and one 
single in the first chain; the middle picot contains 
five chain. The wrong side of the crochet of the 
rings being turned outward, they are fastened with 


) ribbon bows and covered buttons upon a cord, upon 


which is worked one row of double and one row of 


{ treble, forming a little band, as shown in the 


design. 











TOILET AND WORK-TABLE. 
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ZILLAH DRESS. 






This, made of white mohair or organdy, is appro- 
priate for a little miss of‘eight to twelve years, or 
even a child from four to eight. Our illustration 
represents mohair with plain skirt and low-necked 
body, the edge of the latter and sleeves trimmed 
with a fluted ruffle one and a half to two inches 
wide. Tunic taken into the belt in the back with 
a box plait. The edge describes a curve upon each 
side, and two smaller in the back, bordered with a 
fluted ruffle a little wider than that upon the body. 
Plain belt, with bow and fan at the back, and mo- 
hair bows with tabs at the top of the curves. In 
case of organdy being used for this dress, the body 
would need to be made with gathers at the belt, in 
the style of a baby waist. If preferred, the under- 
skirt and bows upon the tunic might be mohair 
(white), or silk in any favorite color. 


———— 69 





\3 ¢ 
This style of making is suitable for plain white 
or figured organdy ; the skirt is gored a little upon 
the front and side widths, and gathered into the 
belt, with a slight fulness across the front and the 
greater part of the gathers around the back ; a fluted 
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ruffle, four inches wide, encircles the bottom; low- 
necked French waist. A French waist implies the 
kind gathered into the belt across the front and 
back. Plain sleeve shaped to the arm, and trimmed 
with frills of Valenciennes, joined together with 
very narrow embroidered inserting. Round cape 
with a hood; the edge is ornamented to correspond 
with the sleeve ; bows of colored ribbon form a line 
through the centre of the hood, the lowest having 
very long streamers. Organdy belt and sash. The 
ornament upon the back is made of two short fluted 
ruffies with a cross strap. Sash ends cut out in 
peaks, and bordered with fluted ruffles, the width 
of that used upon the skirt; the ruffle in this in- 
stance is headed with a narrow fold of ribbon and 
small bows. The ribbon is set on so that it can be 
removed at pleasure. This dress is appropriate for 
a girl of nine to twelve years, or even a miss of 
fourteen. 
oe 


BASKET FOR PINS, BUTTONS, ETC. 





This basket is made of fine white cord, lined with 
blue silk, and ornamented with ruches of the same 
material. The strip for the border of the basket is 
worked in the following manner: Take two long 
ends of cord, fold them in the middle of their length, 
so as to have four ends equally long, and make the 
middle knot from illustration. After this knot 
continue to work first with two ends on one side of 
the knot, by folding these ends again in the mid- 
die and making a new knot with each on both sides 
of the middle knot, then work a new knot with the 
ends on the other side of the middle knot; when 
half the ends of cords are used, work in the same 
manner on the other side of the strip. Our pattern 
has nineteen middle knots. The ends of the cord 
are sewn together neatly and joined into a circle. 
The bottom consists of a round piece of card-board; 
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it is covered on the outside by a plait of braid, 
which is sewn in coils on the card-board. The in- 
side of the bottom is covered with blue silk, orna- 
mented with point-russe embroidery in white silk 
and steel beads. Sew a piece of wire all round the 
bottom, and cover it closely with cord. Join the 
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border on to the bottom, drawing the knots closer 
to each other. The top of the basket is edged with 
wire covered with a plait of cord. The basket js 
then lined with silk, and edged with a pinked-out 
plaited ruche; in sewing on the ruche each stitch 
is fastened with a steel bead. 


HERALTH DEPARTMENT. 
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USEFULNESS OF A LITTLE KNOWL- 
EDGE. 


ce LITTLE knowledge of the laws of light,” 
: says Charles Kingsley in a “ Lecture to La- 
dics,” “ would teach many women that by shutting 
themselves up day after day, week after week, in 
darkened rooms, they are as certainly committing 
a waste of health, destroying their vital energy, 
and discasing their brains, as if they were taking 
so much poison the whole time. 

“A little knowledge of the laws of heat would 
teach women not to clothe themselves and their 
children after foolish and insufficient ‘fashions, 
which in this climate sow the seeds of a dozen 
different diseases, and have to be atoned for by 
perpetual anxieties and by perpetual doctors’ bills ; 
and as for a little knowledge of the laws of clec- 
tricity, one thrift I am sure it would produce— 
thrift totus men, of having to answer continual 
inquiries as to what the weather is going to be, 
when a slight knowledge of the barometer, or of 
the form of the clouds and the direction of the 
wind, would enable many a lady to judge for her- 
self, and nof, after inquiry on inquiry, disregard- 
ing all warnings, go out on the first appearance of 
a strip of blue sky, and come home wet through 
with what she calls ‘only a chill,’ but which really 
means a nail driven into her coffin—a probable short- 
ening, though it may be a very small one, of her 
mortal life; because the food of the next twenty- 
four hours, which should have gone to keep the 
vital heat at its normal standard, will have to be 
wasted in raising it up to that standard, from 
which it has fallen by a chill. 

“Let me ask you, ladies, with all courtesy, but 
with all earnestness—are you aware of certain 
facts, of which every one of our medical men is too 
well aware? Are you aware that tens of thousands 
of human beings are killed every year by unneces- 
sary and preventible diseases? Are you aware 
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them? Are you aware, again, of the vast amount 
of disease which, so both wise mothers and wiso 
doctors assure me, is engendered in the sleeping- 
room from simple ignorance of the laws of ven- 
tilation, and in the school-room likewise, from 
simple ignorance of the laws of physiology ? from 
keeping the brain too long on the stretch, espe- 
cially immediately after meals? from *making 
girls sit on hard forms without any support 
to the back? and from many other mistakes of 
which I shall mention no other case ‘here save 
one—that tco often from ignorance of signs of ap- 
proaching disease, a child is punished for what is 
called idleness, listlessness, wilfulness, sulkiness, 
and punished too in the unwisest way by an in- 
crease of tasks and confinement to the house, thus 
overtasking still more a brain already overtasked, 
and depressing still more, by robbing it of oxygen 
and of exercise, a system already depressed? Are 
you aware, I ask again, of all this? I speak 
earnestly upon this point, because I speak with 
experience. As a single instance: A medical 
man, a friend of mine, passing by his own school- 
room, heard one of his own little girls scream- 
ing and crying, and went in. The governess, 
an excellent woman, but wholly ignorant of the 
laws of physiology, complained that the child had 
of late become obstinate, and would not Icarn; and 
that, therefore, she must punish her by keeping 
her in-doors over the unlearnt lessons. The father, 
who knew that the child was usually a very good 
one, looked at her carefully for a little while; sent 
her out of the school-room; and then said, ‘ That 
child must not open a book fora month.’ ‘If I 
had not acted so,’ he said to me, ‘I should have 
had that child dead of brain disease within the 
year.’ 

“ Now in the face of such facts as these, is it too 
much to ask of mothers, sisters, aunts, nurses, 
governesses, all who may be occupied in the care 


’ of children, especially of girls, that they should 


that the great majority of those victims are chil- , 


dren? Are you aware that the diseases -vhich 
carry them off are for the most part such as ought 
to be specially under the control of the women who 
love them, pet them, educate them, and would in 
many cases, if need be, lay down their lives for 


study thrift of human health, and human life, by 
studying somewhat the laws of life and health? 
There are books—I may say a whole literature 
of books—written by scientific doctors on these 


2 matters, which are in my mind far more impor- 
( tant to the school-room than half the trashy accom- 


plishments, so-called.” 
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SUMMER DRINKS. 


v HAT are the best and most healthful sum- 
mer drinks ?” 

The immediate object of drinking is to satisfy 
thirst. There is but one thing capable of doing 
this, afd that is water. The principal ingredient 
of all the different kinds of drinks used is water, 
and the purer the water, and the less quantity of 
other substances mixed with it, the more perfectly 
does it supply the wants of the system. This being 
the case, pure water is the best and most healthful 
of drinks, not only for summer, but for all seasons 
of the year. The manner in which it is drank is 
very important. If it is swallowed rapidly and in 
large quantities, it may produce undue distention 
and pressure of the stomach, and interfere with its 
functions and those of the surrounding organs. If 
the water thus swallowed be very cold, and the sys- 
tem at the same time be suffering from heat and 
fatigue, very serious results are apt to occur from 
the sudden shock. Water should always be drank 
slowly. By sipping, the desire for drink is more 
effectually gratified, and any desirable quantity, at 
any temperature, may be drank without any inju- 
rious effects. Ice water in summer is not objec- 
tionable if taken in this way. Water should not 
be drank at or soon after meals, as it interferes with 
the process of digestion. 


—0$0-0—_—_ 
GETTING UP STAIRS. 


WRITER in Appleton’s Journal says: 
“There is a science in going up stairs, and 
the following rules may prove useful to those who 
unfortunately live in cities, and have to climb long 
stairs : 
“1. A healthy person can, without injury, go up 
stairs at such a pace as is most agreeable, being 


NEW PUB 


A bound copy of Mrs. Newby’s very pleasant 
domestic novel, Married, from Turner Brothers & 
Co., is almost the only book from a Philadelphia pub- 
lisher that we find upon our table this month. 

Mrs. Wister, one of the very best of our trans- 
lators from the German, has furnished to English 
readers, through J. B. Lippincott & Co., the first 
part of The Countess Gisela, by the author of 
The Old Ma’mselle’s Secret. Such of our read- 
ers as have perused the last-mentioned charming 
story, nced not be told what a pleasant treat is 
awaiting them in this new one. The Countess 
Gisela is now running as a. serial through the 
pages of the Gartenlaube. We understand that 
arrangements have been mede with the author for 
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careful not to go so fast as to unduly accelerate the 
pulse or respiration. 

“2, A weak or sick person should rarely go as 
fast as their feeling prompts them, but should be 
guided by their strength. If the normal rate tires 


) them, then it is too rapid. 
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“3. Persons with weak or diseased lungs or heart 
should not go up stairs at all, or if they do, at a 
very slow pace. 

“4, All persons carrying a load up stairs should 
slacken their pace so as to prevent any undue ac- 
celeration of the heart’s or lungs’ action. 

“5, All persons should, if possible, avoid going 
up stairs where the air is foul and close and the 
sunlight absent. It is very hard work for well 
people to climb many of the dingy stairs found in 
high buildings, in the business streets of Boston 
and New York, and it is often fatal for such folks 
to do it. Such buildings ought to be furnished 
with elevators. 

“6. Women wearing corsets and long skirts to 
their dresses, cannot climbs stairs without more or 
less exhaustion and consequent injury.” 


--—00$fRow—-—__ 
LIGHT IN THE SICK-CHAMBER. 


“TT HE quantity of light admitted into the siek- 

chamber,” says Ridge in his “Health or 
Disease,” “is a matter of immense importance to 
its suffering occupant. As light is an element of 
cheerfulness, it is on that account desirable that as 
much should be admitted as the patient can bear 
without inconvenience. The light should be soft 
and subdued, not glaring; and care should be 
taken that bright, lustrous objects, such as crystals 
and looking-glasses, should be kept out of the 
patient’s view, and that neither tke flame of a 
lamp or candle, nor its reflection in a mirror, be 
suffered to annoy him by flashing across his field 


of vision.” 
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advance sheets, so that the second part will appear 
in this country simultaneously with its publication 
in Germany. 

The publishers of New York and Boston, how- 
ever, judging from the number of books we have 
received from them, are unusually active for this 
season of the year. 

Cipher—a novel which originally appeared in 
the Galaxy—is one of those somewhat morbidly ro- 
mantic, improbable, but, perhaps, not wholly im- 
possible stories of New England life, which always 
rem‘nd us of some New England families—not 
often met with, it is true—about whom there seems 
to be a gloomy mystery; the mystery of shattered 
nerves, and of a disordered digestive system, trans- 
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mitted from generation to generation, rather than 
the mystery of crime. The characters in Cipher, 
however, are neither dyspeptics nor “nervous suf- 
ferers,” whilst the mystery in which they are in- 
voived is one of guilt and its consequences. Sen- 
sational and imaginative to a high degree, it is 
written with a great deal of power, and holds the 
reader nervously absorbed from the beginning to 
the end. 

From M. W. Dodd we have Lamps, Pitchers and 
Trumpets, by Edward Paxton Hood, the somewhat 
quaint title of a series of lectures on the vocation 
of the preacher, illustrated by anecdotes, biographi- 
cal, historical and elucidatory, and giving brief 
specimens of the pulpit oratory of preachers of all 
ages. It is eminently an interesting book, con- 
taining much good and suggestive reading. The 
title was suggested by the scriptural account of 
Gideon’s division of his three hundred men into 
three companies, each man bearing in his right 
hand a trumpet, and in the other a pitcher, and a 
lamp within the piteker. “ Words,” continues Mr. 
Hood, “are lamps, are pitchers and are trumpets. 
Preaching to the intellect, is as a lamp—it sheds 
light over truths, over processes of argument, over 
means of conviction; preaching to the conscience 
is as a trumpet—it calls up the soul from slumber, 
it makes it restless and unquiet; preaching to the 
experience is as a pitcher—it bears refreshment, it 
cools and it calms the fever of tho spirit, and it 
consoles and comforts the heart.” 

Philip Brantley’s Life Wort, from the same pub- 
lisher, is a work of a religious character, present- 
ing in the form of a diary, the soul-history, it might 
be called, of a very piously disposed, thoroughly 
unbelieving young man, during his college days, 
and up to the period of his conversion, marriage, 
and final settlement as a minister of the gospel. 
Both books may be had in Philadelphia, of Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

We are gratified to announce to our readers that 
Miss Virginia F. Townsend’s excellent stories, 
The Hollands, The Boy from Bramley, and Joanna 
Darling, the first of which appeared as a serial in 
the Home MaGazrne for 1868, and the two latter in 
the Children’s Hour, for the years 1867-8, are now 
published in book form, and all have an opportunity 
of obtaining them in a more satisfactory shape than 


& magazine presents. It is unnecessary for us to 
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add any word of praise in making this announce- ( 


ment, as our readers are already acquainted with 
the merits of these volumes, 

Married against Reason is a creditable novel 
from the pen of Mrs. Shelton Mackenzie, of Phila- 
delphia. She dedicates the volume to her daugh- 
ters as an endeavor to convey to them, in a sketch 
drawn from personal observation, an accurate idea 
of the life of the middle classes in Gerxz any. 

Mupsa the Fairy, from the press of Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston, is a charming little book from 


our favorite, Jean Ingelow. Apparently without 
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any special moral to inculcate, its authoress has 
tried to make it as interesting and amusing as pos- 
sible, by delineating fairy land, and fairy life and 
character as somcthing pre-eminently elfish and 
entirely unlike anything encountered in the actual 
world. She has given free play to her imagina- 
tion, and, we need scarcely say, her book is in con- 
sequence full of true poetry, even though it has 
neither rhyme nor metre. 

An American Woman in Europe, forwarded to us 
through the kindness of Porter & Coates of this 
city, from Lee & Shepard, Doston, is a pleasant, 
chatty book of’ travel and residence abroad. Ag 
women are undoubtedly the superiors of men in 
letter-writing—at least in writing letters that have 
a human interest in them—from the fact that they 
do not overlook the small matters which contribute 
so much in the aggragate to the sum of human 
happiness or human misery; so, for the same 
reason, and in the same particular, may they be 
said to excel in writing books of travel. And the 
present volume is a not uncreditable specimen of 
a woman’s capabilities in that branch of literature. 

From Messrs. Littell & Gay, of Boston, we have 
to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of Lettice 
Lisle, an English novel of more than ordinary 
attractiveness, forming one of the series of “ Tales 
of the Living Age,” through which periodical it 
has been for some time running as a serial. 

For home enjoyment—and there is no place like 
home for the enjoyment of music—we know of 
nothing less expensive, or more likely to be appre- 
ciated by the great mass of those who find music a 
pleasant adjunct to the domestic circle, than the 
“Six-Penny Series” of songs, with piano accom- 
paniments, now in course of publication by R. M. 
De Witt, of New York. So far, eight numbers of 
the series, humorous and sentimental by turns, have 
been issued. 

Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, send us a re- 
markably well printed little pamphlet, being Part 
first of “ Meditations According to the Method os St. 
Ignatius,” translated from the French by a Sister 
of Merey. To Roman Catholic families, religious 
communities and pastors, this work, a purely de- 
votional one, cannot fail to be acceptable. Pub- 
lished under the approval and recommendation of 
Archbishop Purcell. It will be completed in thirteen 
parts, at twenty-five cents cach, the proceeds, after 
the payment of necessary expenses, to be devoted 
to the building of the Church of the Atonement. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. :— 
Countess GisELA. From the German of E. Marlitt. By 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. Part I. 
From Turner Brothers & Co., Philadelphia:— 
Marriep, A Domestic Novel. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, 
author of “ Kate Kennedy.” 
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From Sheldon & Co., New York :— 
CrpnerR. A Romance. By Jane G. Austin. 
For sale by T. B. Peterson & Bros., Phila. 


From Jf. W. Dodd, New York:— 


Lamps, PrtcHers AND TRUMPETS. Lectures on the Voca- 
tion of the Preacher. By Edwin Paxton Hood. 


Puiurp BrantLey’s Lire Work; And How He Found It. 
By M. E. M. 
For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
Philadelphia. 
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From National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House, New York :— 


Lunarius: A Visitor from the Moon. 


Tue TEMPERANCE SPEAKER. A Collection of Original 
and Selected Dialogues, Addresses and Recitations, 
for the use of Temperance Organizations, Schools, 
ete. Edited by J. N. Stearns, Compiler of “Tem- 
perance Chimes,” etc. 


From the Author, New York :— 

Macicon: Wonderful Prophecies concerning Popery 
and its Impending Overthrow and Fall; together 
with Predictions relative to America, the End of the 
World and the Formation of the New Earth; also con- 
cerning the True Beginning and Future of the New 
Church, called the New Jerusalem. By Dr. Paulus. 


From Loring, Boston :— 
Tae Hottanps. By Virginia F. Townsend. 
Joanna Darina; or, The Home at Breakwater. By 
Virginia F. Townsend. 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 


By Mrs. Adelheid Shelton 


Tue Boy From BRAMLEY. 


MARRIED AGAINST REASON. 
Mackenzie. 


For sale by Turner Brothers & Co. 
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MODERN CHARITIES. 

\ TE read accounts of charities existing in the 

/ middle ages—charities, for the most part, 
connected with the Church—which, in their mag- 
nitude and number, put to shame the more meagre 
establishments of to-day. Thousand of beggars 
were fed at the gates of the monasteries. A man 
had but to ask, and, unquestioning, his needs were 
supplied. But though this universal system of 
public benevolence has passed away in European 
countries, the effects of it are still visible in the 
crowds of beggars that haunt one perpetually in 
the streets of foreign cities; for it is an undoubted 
fact that a system of indiscriminate charity, instead 
of alleviating want, and really benefiting the recipi- 
ent, causes a perpetuation of pauperism, by being 
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From Lee & Shepard, Boston :— 


Morsa THE Farry. By Jean Ingelow. With Ilustra- 
tions. 
Tue Gates Wipe Open; or, Scenes in Another World. 


By George Wood, author of “ Modern Pilgrims,” ete. 


CREDO. 

An AMERICAN WomANIN Evrorse. The Journal of Two 
Years and a half Sojourn in Germ: any, Switzerland, 
France and Italy. By Mrs. 8. R. Urbino. 


For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., and Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia. 


From Littell & Gay, Boston :— 
Lertice LIsie. 


A Catatocuet or Books Published by Hurd & Houghton, 
459 Broome Street, New York; and H. O. Houghton 
& Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

For sale by Turner Brothers & Co., Philadelphia. 


From Orange Judd & Co., New York :— 


New American Farm Book. Originally by R. D. Allen, 
author of “Diseases of Domestic Animals,” ete. 
Revised and enlarged by Lewis F. Allen, author of 
“ American Cattle,” ete. 


For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
, Philadelphia. 
From R. M. De Witt, New York :-— 


De Wirt’s Stx-Penny Serres of the Best Music for 
Voice and Piano. The first eight numbers. 


From Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Mepitations ACCORDING TO THE METHOD OF Sr. I@Nattus, 
on the Sufferings, Life and Death of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Translated from the French. By a Sister 
of Mercy. Part First. 


DEPARTMENT. 


a aa 


an encouragement to that idle life which so easily 


) finds its wants supplied. 


We have learned wisdom since those days, and 


‘ our charities, whether public or private, are in- 
> tended only to benefit the really needy and desery- 


ing, and are hedged in by safeguards looking to 
this end. 

But it is of one peculiar feature of modern chari- 
ties that we wish particularly to speak. Regarding 
pauperism as an evil—almost a crime—and an in- 
telligent and healthy man or woman as actually 
disgraced by becoming a recipient of alms, our 


‘ best benevolent enterprises consider that the high- 


est favor they can bestow upon any man is to 
help him to a position in which he can help 
himself, 
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The capitalist who builds cheap, commodious 
and pleasant houses, and sells them to the poor on 
favorable terms, allowing them every advantage in 
his power so long as he sees them honest, indus- 
trious and sober, is more really a philanthropist, 
even though he receive his money back with legal 
interest, than the one who gives thousands away 
every year without hope of return, and without 
special knowledge how it is to be applied. The 
saine may*be said of every one-who furnishes labor 
for the poor, looks after their comfort so far as lies 
in his power, and pays them fair wages. . 

The champion of this new school of charity is 
Mr. Peabody, whose houses for the poor in Lon- 
don, and whose liberal donations towards charitable 
purposes in this country have secured for him uni- 


LPP PINION 


versal admiration. 

Another noteworthy man is Mr. Vassar, tho 
founder of Vassar College, who, seeing the needs 
and wants of women at the present day, instead of 
devoting a sum of moncy to be applied to benefit a 
few, and place them beyond the reach of want, has 
conceived a far grander scheme, and established an 
institution which shall convey a permanent benefit 
upon all who avail themselves of its advantages, 
by holding open to them a thorough system of 
education. 

Mr. Stewart’s hotels for working people, now in 
process of crection in New York City, are based on 
the same grand principle of benevolence. 

Appleton’s Journal of July 3d gives a fine illus- 
tration of one of these buildings—the one for work- 
ing girls being built on Fourth Avenue, between 
Thirty-second and Thirty-third Streets, with a full 
description accompanying. The edifice is a mag- 
nificent one—seven and eight stories in height. 
The ground floor is, on three sides, devoted to 
stores; at the back is the kitchen and laundry. 
The second floor contains the dining-room and par- 
lors. A large portion of the remainder of the build- 
ing is divided into sleeping rooms, though there 
are halls for lectures, concerts and other recrea- 
tions, reading-room and library. “The sleeping- 
rooms will be of two kinds—the larger ones sixteen 
by eighteen feet in space, and intended for two sis- 
ters or two friends rooming together; the smaller 
ones eight feet by nine, for one person only.” 

The Journal goes on to say:—“ The entire ar- 
rangement promises to each working girl who be- 
comes an occupant, the comfort and convenience of 
a hotel, at an exceedingly small cost. Each one 
pays at the fixed rate for lodging; the benevolence 
of the idea consisting in the fact that each occupant 
is enabled to secure more of comfort and elegance 
than is ordinarily in the reach of the honest poor, 
at a cost even less than would otherwise attend 
the cramped and squalid rooms of the ordinary 
tenement-houses. The food will be furnished at 
cost, and each person will be enabled to regulate 
her expenses in proportion to her ability or incli- 
nation,” 
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It is thought that all needed comfort can be ob- 
tained for the sum of two dollars per week, and the 
establishment, including the rent of the twenty- 
four stores, become a paying one. 

Fifteen hundred persons can be accommodated 
in this building, but, as large as that number seems, 
it is the merest fraction of those to whom such a 
home would be a blessing beyond compare. A 
similar building is to be erected, at equal cost, for 
young men. We trust their success, both moral 
and pecuniary, may be so great as to encourage the 
erection of others like them. 

Whilst more than satisfied with the general plan 
and arrangement of this establishment, we think 
there has been made one serious mistake. The 
single rooms are too small. Mark off a space eight 
by nine feet only, and after allowing a place for 
bed, table and one or two chairs, with the necessary 
chest or wardrobe, sce what room is left. Girls 
want and need homes—some place where they can 
collect their belongings, surround themselves with 
all their little, often almost worthless knick-knacks, 
their favorite books, pictures, flowers, and every- 
thing that contributes to make a room pleasant. 
But in the cells which Mr. Stewart and his archi- 
tect have allotted to them, there is no space for any- 
thing of the sort. 

It may be argued that the girls for whom this 
house is intended as a refuge, have no tastes of this 
kind. If they have not, they have left in them 
little that is womanly ; and it should be the desire 
of their benefactor to encourage and cultivate these 
feminine traits of character, feeling certain that it 
is the surest way to strengthen them against temp- 
tations. But what can there be inviting and home- 
like in a room eight by nine feet, in which must be 
crowded the necessary articles of bed-room furni- 
ture, even though said room have the advantage of 
being eleven, twelve, or thirteen feet high? 

We think this is an error, arising from an im- 
perfect knowledge of womanly nature, which will 
be detected in the practical working of the institu- 
tion. It may be an improvement on “the cramped 
and squalid rooms of ordinary tenement houses,” 
but it is only ahalf measure, for, though not squalid, 
the rooms are certainly crowded. 

ep 
THE PRESENT TASTE IN THEATRI- 
CALS. 

The July number of Packard’s Monthly contained 
an able article from Miss Olive Logan on the sub- 
ject of the nude drama, in which she denounces, in 
strong but not undeserved terms, the immodesty 
and immorality of the style of plays most popular 
just at present. . The article is more forcibly than 
elegantly written; and she deals in no ambigyous 
terms, which leave her readers in doubt as to her 
meaning. Yet, as we view the matter, there is no 
impropriety in the position she takes, or the lan- 
guage she uses; for the modern drama is so gross 
in its nature, so bold and shameless in its existence, 
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that only the plainest dealing can reach or affect 
it in the least. So long as Zhe Grand Duchess and 
La Belle Heléné were represented by women—so 
long as numberless women appeared on the stage 
in the White Fawn and the Furty Thieves, there 
can be nothing inappropriate in a virtuous woman 
uttering her protest against them. The evil is in 
the fact, not in the protest. 

We were prepared for a certain resistance on the 
part of theatrical managers and their paid repre- 
sentatives; but we did not look for such an out- 
burst of indignation—such a wail* of outraged 
modesty—from a portion of the press supposed to 
be beyond the influence of personal or pecuniary 
interest in the matter. Editors whose proprieties 
have received no shock in witnessing repeated 
representations of the opera bouffe and the nude 
drama, are overwhelmed with confusion when the 
costumes and actions of these theatrical perform- 
ances are described in plain language. Miss Logan 
is accused of a pruriency of ideas; but we take no- 
tice that these editors repeat with especial care and 
apparent gusto, in their adverse criticisms upon 
her article, all the most striking and prurient pas- 
sages—those which, in the reading, they declare to 
have horrified them most. There is no denial 
made of her statements—nothing but a charge of 
shocking immodesty on the part of a woman, to 
write about such things—that, and a few counter 
charges of a personal nature. 

The editor of Packard’s Monthly, in the August 
number of his magazine, gives extracts from a 
letter received by him from Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, referring to Miss Logan’s article; Mrs. 
Stowe says: 

“T heartily sustain Miss Logan in her sincere 
and well-meant attempt to redeem the honor of the 
American stage and the American people by lifting 
her voice against the Nude Drama. I cannot 
imagine what can have bewildered our people, 
formerly so careful and so nice that they scarcely 
could patronize a theatrical exhibition at all, now 
to rush indiscriminately to those of so indefensible 
a character. It seems to me that the degrading, 
demoralizing effects cf such exhibitions cannot be 
too strongly spoken of. I have no severe feeling 
towards the poor women themselves, who are thus 
trained to forget the true honor and beauty of their 
sex, and to sacrifice all that pure women hold dear for 
the amusement of mixed crowds. But I cannot 
conceive how honorable men who, every one of 
them, would be perfectly shocked at the mere 
thought of such an exhibition on the part of a 
wie or sister, can take pleasure in seeing a woman 
ruining herself for their amusement. 

“Tn comparison with such unworthy scenes as 
these, the legitimate drama looks like a moral 
lesson. That crowds flock to sce Jefferson in Pip 
Van Winkle, that the interest is from night to 
night undiminished, that seats must be engaged 
six weeks in advance, now seems cheering intelli- 
gence, 
wholly depraved, and that there is no need of lewd, 
indecent beauties to fill crowded houses. Let us 


hope, in the spirit of the age and the sober second ( 


thought of our people, that this abortion will pass 


It shows that the popular. taste is not ( 
‘ wide reputation. 
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away and be remembered only as one of the 
false steps. I hope that neither you nor Miss 
Logan will be dismayed by the clamor. You have 
truth, and right, and the best feclings of good 
people with you.” 

We leave Miss Logan to fight her own battles, 
believing she is eminently qualified to defend the 
gauntlet she has so courageously thrown down. 
As for those newspapers who attempt the defence 
of the'nude drama, all intelligent people will un- 
derstand in whose interests they are working, and 
all respectable ones will know what value to place 
upon them in future. 

In the August number of the Galaxy we find an 
article on “The Age of Burle:que,” from the pen 
of Mr. Richard Grant White. Mr. White is evi- 
dently more than half ashamed of and,disgusted 
with the cause he has attempted to defend, for he 
writes with only a half-heartedness. There is one 
paragraph, or rather portion of a paragraph, which 
we copy for our readers. Speaking of a favorite 
New York actress, he says: 

“Tt was as if Venus, in her quality of the god- 
dess of laughter, had come upon the stage. And 
if there was a likeness to Venus in the costume, as 
well as in manner, I must confess that I saw in it 
no chance of harm to myself, or to any of my fel- 
low spectators, old or young, male or female. In- 
decd, it seems rather to be desired that the points 
of a fine woman should be somewhat better known 
and more thought of among us than they have 
been. They scem to me quite as important, and I 
think they are quite as interesting, as those of a 
fine horse; and I should be sorry to believe that 
they are more harmful, either to taste or to morals. 
Some of the outcry that we hear against the cos- 
tume which the burlesque actresses wear in the way 
of their profession, has in it such a tone of personal 
injury, that it might come from mammas and papas 
who, having a very poor article of young women 
lying heavy on their hands, are indignant that 
there should be so good and so easy an opportunity 
of trying it by a very high standard.” 

Think of it, young ladies! Think of it, fathers 
and mothers! In the pages of a respectable maga- 
zine, and by a man who lays claim to rank among 
the literary men of America, a woman is set down 
in the same category with a horse, and her points 
are to be judged in the same manner; while it is 
hinted that those who object to this view of the 
matter must have some personal reason for not 
wishing to embrace “so good and so easy an oppor- 
tunity” of subjecting their “points” to trial by “a 
very high standard.” Is there anything more re- 
volting to decency—anything more insulting to 
womanhood than this? This must be, indeed, a 
sensual age when such things may be written with 
impunity, and the writer never put on the blush of 
shame. 

a es 

WaLtTHam Watcnes.—The watches of the Wal- 
tham Manufacturing Company are gaining a world- 
They are equal in all respects to 


) those of the best makers in Europe, and many re- 


gard them as superior. 
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A SIGN OF PROGRESS. 

The new President of Harvard College announces 
“ University Courses of Instruction” for the ensu- 
ing year, to be open “to graduates, teachers and 
other competent persons, men or women.” We 
cannot help thinking that, practically, this is of 
little real use to women, but, abstractly, it means a 
great deal. If the subordinate departments had 
first been opened, there would have been numbers 
of women ready to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity offered them for securing a thorough educa- 


tion. But then the first step only having been 


aken, a battle must ensue before the next could be 
gained. Now, the last has been taken first, and, as 
the Independent remarks, it logically covers all the | 


rest. 

A throwing open of all the doors of our oldest 
University is now but a matter of time; and she 
having set the example, all the remaining institu- 
tions of learning can only meekly imitate her. 

The Independent says :— 

“Tt remains to be seen how largely women will 
attend these lectures. As residence in Cambridge 
is not required, there is nothing to prevent multi- 
tudes from doing it, except the $150 annually. 
Unhappily, girls generally depend on their fathers 
for money, and rich fathers will not commonly 
spend the required sum for this purpose one half so 
readily as they would spend it for Newport or Sara- 
toga. As a matter of fact, the daughters of the 
rich are not so well educated in America as the 
girls who attend high schools and normal schools. 
Unfortunately, again, girls of this class have been 
so jong taught that it was their highest duty to 
toil for the sake of educating their brothers, that it 
will be long before they do their duty by them- 
selves. Suppose that, by way of variety, the bro- 
thers should turn round and educate the sisters! 
Then, we fancy, President Eliot would have to en- 
large the lecture-rooms of his ‘ University course.’ 
The sooner the better.” 


— oe 


Bre Carervyt.—The season for green corn, is one 
requiring great caution. Many suffer from injudi- 
cious use of that delicious, but dangerous edible; 
the reason is, the hull of the grain is eaten with the 
pulp. The hull is not only indigestible, but vicious 
and inflammable in the stomach and intestines. A 
neat and portable implement has just been intro- 
duced, which enables you to quickly and perfectly 
remove the pulp of the grain, and leave the hull 
upon thecob. They can be had at all house-furnish- 
ing and tin-ware establishments, or by inclosing 
twenty-five cents, one will be sent by mail to any 
address, post-paid. Address, 

THe YANKEE MANUFACFURING Co., 
P. 0. Box 2458, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Miss Evans, authoress of “ Beulah,” “St. Elmo,” 
ete., is about to publish another novel, for the copy- 
right of which she has been already offered a large 


sum, 
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MAGAZINE. 
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THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

A paper well known as leaning towards the con- 
servative side of the “ woman question,” and com- 
mitted to the advisability and propriety of tho 
entire subjection of women, whether married or 
single, in an article on “ Domestic Antipathies,” 
publishes the following significant paragraph: 

“Few men realize the misery of dependence 
upon relations. Could they know what it is to eat 
the bread of others, and drag on year after year 
without any share in the well-being of the world— 
without any outlet for individual expression— 
without any future but to live idly, therefore joy- 
lessly, and to die unregretted—they would feel very 
differently towards the numerous schemes on be- 
half of female education and employment.” 

When an English paper of the character of the 
Gazette, can be bold enough to give utterance to 
such sentiments, we have undisputed evidence that 
the world moves. 

alpepatin 

I nave a Wheeler & Wilson machine (No. 289), 
bought of Mr. Gardner in 1853, he having used it 
a year. I have used it constantly in shirt manu- 
facturing, as well as family sewing, sixteen on 
My wife run it four years, and earned between $700 
and $800, besides doing her housework. I havo 
never expended fifty cents on it for repairs. It is 
to-day in the best of order, stitching fine linen 
bosoms nicely. I started manufacturing shirts 
with this machine and now have over one hundred of 
them in use. I have paid at least $3000 for the 
stitching done by this old machine, and it will do 
as much now as any machine I have. 

W. F. Taytor. 
Perlin, N. Y 
ees 
COMPULSORY ENJOYMENT. 

In the monthly comic periodical, The Man in the 
Moon, an affectionate father is represented as tak- 
ing out his two little boys for a day in the country, 
and saying to them, as he threatens them with a 
stick, “ Now, then, my boys, I’ve brought you out 


) to enjoy yourselves, and if you don’t enjoy your- 


selves in less than no time, you’ll catch it—that’s 
all.” 
a 
ONCE A MONTH. 

Our new periodical is gaining rapidly in circula- 
tion. It needed only to be seen to be appreciated ; 
and our liberal offer of sending the first six months 
for fifty cents, secured a more general knowledge 
of its merits to the public. Our half-yearly sub- 
scribers are almost certain to desire to finish the 
year, and are daily renewing their subscriptions. 
We append a letter from one of these : 

“Dear Otp Artuur: Here is a dollar for Once 
a Month for the remainder of the year. You knew 
it would be so when you enticed me into sending 


for the first six copies. Now for the other six. 
“tC. 2." 
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Another correspondent writes from Texas: 

“ My son is a subscriber to Once a Month, and 
to say that we are pleased with it does not express 
half our feelings; we are rather delighted with it. 
I think the magazine a desideratum, and a copy o 
it ought to be in the hands of every young man in 
our country. I find it replete with substantial and 
useful knowledge.” 

eer ae 
THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 

Publishers who have received copies of our steel 
engraving, “ The Angel of Peace,” are unanimous 
in their opinion concerning it—the substance of 
which opinion is, that “it far surpasses their ex- 
pectations, Not one single newspaper—not one 
single correspondent—has yet expressed disappoint- 
ment or dissatisfaction. 

It is hardly credible that any one picture should 
so exactly suit all tastes, yet it seems to be a fact. 
Every one who sees it, at once wishes to possess a 
copy; and if one subscriber sends for it, and shows 
it to others, we are almost certain to receive numer- 
ous orders from the same neighborhood, the letters 
not infrequently running in this. wise :-—“After see- 
ing your beautiful picture, which Mrs. has 
just received, I felt that I could not do without it.” 
It is a picture that appeals to the sensibilities, and 
to those who have lost children it has especial 
meaning. 

Our engraving is still as popular as ever. 
subscriber, in ordering it, says :— 

“ After reading the description of your engrav- 
ing, [ felt that I must have it, for I, too, have seen 
the light fade out from loving eyes, in whose dear 
sight [ was perfect; have folded dimpled hands as 
if in prayer; settled little white feet for a long, long 
rest; have kissed mute lips for the last time, and 
laid my precious child to sleep in earth’s bosom. 
And then, with tearless eyes and breaking heart, 
have turned to take up again my weary pil- 
grimage.” 


One 
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TERMS OF OUR MAGAZINES. 

Arthur's Tome Mayazine.—$2 a year,in advance. $5 
for three years. in advance. ‘Three copies, one year, $5. 
Four copies, $6. Eight copies, and one extra to get- 
ter-up of club, $12. Fifteen copies, and one extra to 
getter-up of elub, $20. 

Once a Month.—$2 a year, in advance. $5 for three 
years, in advanee. Three copies one year for $5. Six 
copies and one to getter-up of club, $10. Ten copies 
and one to getter-up of club, $15. 

The C./dren's Hour.—$1.25 a year,in advance. $5 for 
three years, in advance. Five copies, one year, $5. 
Ten copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10. 

All three of these Mayazines will be sent one year for $4. 

—*o——_ 

MAGAZINE CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Children’s Hour, 1 year......$2.50 
Home Magazine and Once a Month, = » 80 
Once a Month and Children’s Hour, 
All three of the above Magazines, = 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Home Magazine..... 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Children’s Hour.. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Once a Month ... 
All four of these Magazines, one year ....... Mecham 

Address hr. Ss. ARTHUR & SUNS, 

809 and 811 CuzsrNur Srreet, Phila., Pa, 
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THE 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR?” is as beauti” 
ful as the best typography and the best artists in the 
country can make it. It seeks to inspire children 
with reverence for God end a sense of his loving and 
fatherly care; and to lead them to unselfish actions— 
to be gentle, forbeariug, merciful, just, pure, brave 
and peaceable. 

Tne-Sunpay-Scnoo. Times says: “We can hardly 
speak too warmly in its praise.” 

Bisnop Simpson says: “I have no hesitation in com- 
mending it to the reading publie as one of the best 
Magazines published fer children, and 1 hope it may 
have an extensive Circulation.” 

Lisnop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, says: “I believe 
that its introduction into every household would prove 
a blessing to young and old.” 

Rev. Grorce D. BoarpMAN says: “Tam delighted with 
‘The Children’s Hour’ Ido not see how a more en- 
tertaining, instructive or profitable magazine could 
be put in the hands of our children.” 

Mr. Jonn B. Goucn says: “I can indorse it most 
thoronghly as one of the best sdapted for children. 
It is a most weleome visitor ic Ue family of children 
at my own home.” 

TERMS-—$1.25 a year: 5 copies for $5. 10 copies 
and one extra to gett vr oi club, $10. 

Sample number, Jv cents. 

T. S. ANTHUR & SONS, Philada, 


Offer Extraordinary! 


Nearly Six Hundred Pages of the 
Choicest Reading for 50 cents. 





In order to give the people an opportunity to become 
better acquainted with their beautiful magazine, 
“ONCE A MONTH,” the publishers will send the first 
six numbers of this year for £0 cents. Each number of 
“Once a Month ” contains 96 double-column pages of 
the best stories and entertaining and instructive read- 
ing to be found in any magazine inthe country. The 
subscription price is $2 a year. Iis typographical 
Leauty is not excelled. ‘ 

Send 50 cents, and you will get this beautiful maga- 
zine from January to June of this year, containing 
576 pages of choice reading. 

Address @. S. ARTHUR & SCNS, 
809 & 821 Cuoxsryut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE WEBER PIANO-FORTE, 


Celebrated for Depth and Richness of Tone, Brilliancy, 
Singing (uality and Durability, having been tested tor 
Clglileen years. 

THEY ARE THE STANDARD PIANO OF THE DAY. 

Aiso, Vose’s Beautiful Boston Pianos, 


AND SHONINGER MELODEON Co.’S 


Improved Parlor and Church Organs. 
AIR MELOPEONS, WITH THE 
‘““NEW PATENT EXPRESSION TREMOLO.” 
Sold only by J. A. GETZE, 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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A C, ' d EVERY READER OF “ARTHUR'S” SHOULD SEND FOR 
A Splendid Prize. tye" spun rist pincer 

, RY 
Tieton ing ade er eri FOR 1869. 





| premium to each subscriber to It contains catalogues of ati the books published by 
i nearly every publisher in this country, and as a work 
I f reference for BOOKSELLERS and BOOKBUYERS, 
(MOREST’S MONTHLY. 5° rer 
2 i hi (its value is incalculable. Price, $5. 
| THE LADIES’ MODEL MAGAZINE. § Or, LIBRARIANS and LITERATEURS will find all 
| . . . * 
The best magazine for the utilities and orna-( Belle Letters, Fiction, etc., in Section 2d. Price $1. 


| mentation of the household. ‘The best magazine for or en HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher 
the utilities and beauties of the Fashionsin Dress, and i 
the only reliable Fashions in this country. The best 
magazine for Music, Architecture, Gardening, Amuse- 
| ments, entertaining Literary matter, artistic Exgrav- 
pene and novelties and utilities for ladies in stele Ghallen’ S First- Glass Dtationery, 
department of Art, Science and Literature; univer- 
sally acknowledged the model Parlor Magazine of 
America. Yearly, only $3, with a costly and magnifi- Sia 
cent Steel Engraving, parlor size, 28 by 35 inches, ( or in colors. | 
| presented as a premium to each subscriber, entitled : m : 
=a Picnic ai Fourth of July.” This large and ‘Boxes of 5 Qu:res, $1. 5 Packs, Sl. 
splendid engraving, just finished, was all done in line No charge for stamping Initials. Sent by mail or 
and stipple at a cost of over $7,090, and is acknowl- (express to any part of tho U.S. Address, 
edged by competent judges to be the most pleasing 
picture, and the most perfect and elaborate work of art 
ever engraved in America. The engravings are richly 
worth from $10 to $15 each. Wien sent by mail, 10 
cents for postage must accompany the subscription. 
| Address nate ES1’S MONTHLY, No. 838 nig a 


[utes peaonesrsxoxra, sos irae. Children § New Church Mazazing 


lars, mailed free on receipt of 15 cents. FOR 1889, 


DEMO R EST! \ \ |] iG AMER CA. This is the oldest Children’s Magazine in the coun- 

J . try, having been commenced in 1844. It is filled with 
ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. ( 2 Original Stories, Poems and Conversations, written by 
: ) some of the best writers for children, to illustrate 


A Monthly Magazine for Boys and Girls, with ele-/ 
) moral and spiritual truths, and to assist children in 


gant Engravings, Entertaining, Useful Literature, by ( 
the best authors. Stories, Poems, Music, Games, and ¢ resisting evil, and in forming pure and useful habits. 


all the new and interesting developments in the Wor!d ? y eating annerigtions of wild sieeeneruiateams angie 


| of Art and Science, adapted to the youthful capacities, ( ( which only tend to excite the imagination, the con- 
without frivolity or exaggeration. To sparkle with in- \ ductors of the magazine use the familiar incidents, 
\ terest, to charm with beauty, inspire with virtue, and ? pleasures and trials of childhood and youth, to teach 


| proye a “well-spring” of pleasure in every household. ¢ ) lessonsof moral and spiritual truth, to throw a charm 
, Yearly, $1.50, with a beautiful Knife, Microscope or a around the ‘duties of home, and to awake a keener 


bound Book as a Premium to each subscriber. ) interest ie He tanenees pleteurse. 
| Nee DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA > Children welcome it with delight, and parents will 
j »Ss 1) OR iD NG MINLUA, 


find it a great help in the social and moral culture of 
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Demorest’s Diamond Souvenir, 109 pages. THE CHILDREN'S MAGAZINE 
| Brilliant Cover in Red and Gold, containing Music, ‘ Is published monthly, each number containing forty- 
Gems of Prose and Poetry, Puns, Jokes, Receipts and ) Cisht pages. It is elegantly printed on good paper 
| interesting Statistics. Printed in Diamond Type, and ) and beautifully illustrated, forming two volumes of 
Nustrated. A real Bijou Miniature Book, that will ‘ "nearly three hundred pages each, for $1.75 a year. 


| please everybody. Price, 3 cents each; 25 cents per > JOSEPH R. PUTNAM, | 
? No. 20 Cooper Union, New York. { 
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“His listener bent her head, conscious of what was coming—cr what should come’’— 


Page 194 
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THE ELDEST BORN. 
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DRESS OF BLACK GRENADINE. 


The front breadth is cut short; the back breadths are cut very long, gathered in at the sides. It is 
trimmed with ruffles of the same, headed by puffs. Low, square corsage, trimmed to correspond. 
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FASHIONS BY 


This costume is just what every one wants at this season of the year for home 
wear or a morning promenade. It is suitable for almost any kind of striped goods— 
mohair alpaca or cambric. Two bands, cut on the bias extend round the skirt; 
the basque, which is confined at the waist by a belt, forms a simple and pretty over- 
skirt, and is edged with a bias ruffle of the material, surmounted by a trimming of 
the same arranged in alternate large and small puffs. The sleeves are puffed above 
the elbow, the cuffs trimmed with ruffles and puffing to match the overskirt. The 
waist and overskirt can be cut separately if deemed preferable; the sides of the 
basque or overskirt are caught up on the hips with pretty, fan-like bows. 


DEMOREST. 


RAILROAD SUIT. 

For travelling-suits this pattern is desirable, and the style of trimming quite new. 
Gray mohair trimmed with a six-inch-wide strip of the material laid in three folds, 
and kept in place with straps of black or brown velvet and buttons. The manner of 
arranging the straps is clearly illustrated; the gored underskirt has tworows of this 
trimming; but the overskirt, cut even all around, requires only one row of folds. 
The waist is plain and close fitting. The pelerine, cut very long behind and short 
in front, with revers, is arranged in a deep fold at the back, fastened with three of 
the velvet straps, and trimmed round with the folded material, and straps to cor- 


respond with the skirts. This suit can be made of linen, trimmed with folds and 
straps, bound with brown or black braid. 
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An elegant walking-suit of violet silk, quaintly trimmed with castellated or indented flouncing, bound with 
white silk or satin. A castellated flounce, ten inches in depth, is set on the underskirt in box plaits; another 
ten-inch-deep flounce is cut up into strips five inches in width—these strips are then bound with the white 
silk or satin, and used to form the inverted box plaits, which, sewn on the skirt between the other plaits and 


turned upward over the flounce to which they are attached by a fold of white silk, form also a heading, and 
The waist has a basque front, with one dart, which simulates the 


produce the effect seen in the engraving. 

apron of an overskirt; the back of the waist is cut plain; the back gore of the overskirt is cut somewhat longer 
than the front of the basque, to which it is attached by a few plaits, and, being caught up with a bow in the 
back, forms a slight fulness. '"he flouncing for the overskirt, cuffs and epaulets is only five inches deep, but 
indented and arranged in the box plaits already described; the waist is confined by a belt, bound with white, 
and is finished with six buttons and long white loops as illustrated. This costume is equally pretty in black 
grenadine, bound with corn-color, biue or scarlet ribbon, to suit the taste and complexion of the wearer 


SANS SOUCI SACK. (Front and back views.) 
A comfortable, loose sack, somewhat similarjin form to the sailor iacket ; it is made with revers and simulated 
pockets, trimmed with braid, 
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MANTLE WITHOUT SLEEVES. 


Sleeveless mantles are very fashionable. 
fuille. 


Our model is a sort of demi-ajuste casaque, and is made of black 
It opens heart-shaped in front; the front breadths join to within twelve inches of the waist, then sepa- 
rate into two points, which extend to the sides, where they are fastened to the bottom of the basque at the 
back, thus leaving an opening on the hips, and allowing the dress to be seen as far as the waist. The basque 
« the back is prolonged upon the skirt like the point of a shawl. A row of three-inch guipure, headed with a 
uillonne of satin, describes two points, almost similar to those in front; they are carried up the back, leay- 
z the points plain, and without trimming. This guipure and bouillonne border likewise the basque in front. 
hat the bouillonne only borders the part where the basques join, and is carried up from there on to the bodice, 
where it forms a bretelle, and is edged with guipure. The waistband is satin; it fastens in front, and is orna- 
mented at the back with a rich cluster of bows. (185) 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


Tue Frovic of tHe Frogs, 


WALTZ. 
BY J. J. WATSON. 
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THE FROLIC OF THE FROGS. 
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PATTERNS FOR NEEDLEWORK. 





